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GREAT CAMPS OF SCOUTS AND GUIDES 



This little maid has taken herbigdogfora walk in the Park, but she thinks he needs a rest in 
case the hot weather makes him too tired. He is very good-natured and guards his mistress 
very carefully as he travels about with her 


RIDING ROUND THE 
WORLD 


THE ULYSSES OF 
THE AIR 

ANY PIGEON’S ODYSSEY 

The Wonderful Birds that do 
Man’s Bidding 

STRAY ADVENTURERS 

There has been a great flight of 
pigeons from Wembley; some hundreds 
of birds were liberated at the same time. 

The probability is that the flight will 
be followed by a crop of paragraphs 
announcing that such and-such a pigeon 
has been found with a numbered ring 
on one of its legs, and that the owner 
may have it on application to the finder: 

It is with a glow of pleasure that we 
read in such notices of the kindness of 
the finders ; and we may imagine that' 
the owners of the birds hasten to claim 
their wayfarers. But often they do not. 

One man who owns some of the most 
famous strains of homing pigeons, so 
long as the finders provide a good home 
for the strayed birds, refuses to have the 
wanderers back, once they have" failed 
to return unassisted to their own lofts. 

Battling to the End 

In effect he says to such an unfor¬ 
tunate, as Othello said to. his lieutenant: 
“ Cassio, I love thee, but never more be 
officer of mine.” He and men of his 
way of thinking will not have any 
bird that will not battle to the end with 
danger, difficulty, and distress, and win 
its way home in spite of everything. 

In truth, the great fliers generally do 
very well in their sphere, what Homer 
in his mighty poem makes his hero do. 
In the Odyssey, Ulysses, after assisting 
at the capture of Troy, spent years in 
returning to his faithful Penelope. 
There was the island of the Lotus-eaters, 
where his companions ate the drowsy 
fruit- and wished to stay for ever ; there 
was the dreadful island of the Cyclops; 
the island of the beautiful enchantress 
Circe ; the land of Cimmerian darkness, 
which shows Homer’s knowledge of an 
Arctic winter; and so on. 

The Lure of Peace and Plenty 

To the pigeon there is the lure of 
peace and plenty in far free lands ; of 
beguiling foreign pigeons which call a 
halt upon the way ; the illimitable ocean 
of uncharted air in which the bird may 
lose itself; the demons of storm and 
tempest; the terrors of the wild sea; the 
perils from hawks and guns. - _ - 
. A bird on one of these great flights 
must eat and drink and sleep, unless it 
can get home in one fortunate spell of 
straight flying. Such a success is fine, 
but the feat of a pigeon which courses 
hundreds of miles each day, lost, yet 
keeping in mind its little home, always 
seeking it, and finding it, after a month, 
at the end of perhaps thousands of 
miles of search and effort, triumphant 
at last—that is the bird the ownerlikes. 

There is always a faithful Penelope 
awaiting such a Ulysses. 


A GIRL’S ADVENTURE 
ON A LAKE 

72 Hours on an Overturned 
Canoe 

An amazing 'story of a 17-year-old 
girl’s endurance comes from Lake 
Simcoe, Ontario. 

The girl was out bathing with her 
brother-in-law and a boy companion in a 
canoe when the boat capsized. The boy 
was drowned at once, and the brother 
became ill. Three times the girl pulled 
him on to the overturned canoe, but her 
efforts to save his life did not avail for he 
died in her arms from heart failure. - 

She drifted alone on the canoe for 72 
hours. Then the boat grounded, and 
the girl was found struggling along in a 
marsh through the reeds in search of 
dry ground. 

The girl, Margaret Murchison, is, of 
course, very ill, but every C.N. reader 
will be glad to know she is expected 
to recover. She showed amazing pluck 
and endurance in the face of very 
great danger. 


Can it be Done with a Stick 
and a Smile ? 

The American and British airmen are 
not the only parties who are trying to 
travel round the world at the present 
time. A small party of Indians belonging 
to the Bombay Pioneers is trying to 
circle the globe on cycles. 

Five in number, they left Bombay 
last October. Early in - July they 
started to brave the scorching heat of 
the Syrian Desert,' after experiencing 
the biting cold of the highlands of 
Baluchistan and Persia. 

During their stay in Bagdad they were 
received by King Feisul. 

One had to return after reaching 
Teheran, and set off on his long and 
lonely journey unarmed, for the party 
bears no arms, a fact recalling the Chief 
Scout’s saying that it is possible to go 
round the world armed only with a stick 
and a smile. The C.N. certainly wishes 
them success in their enterprise. 


THE PICTURES THAT 
GRANDMOTHER LOVED 

OLD LADY WHO PAINTED 
THEM 

Gracious Figure Passes on Full 
of Years and Honour 

HENRIETTA WARD 

About ninety^ years go a little girl 
was growing up in England called 
Henrietta Ward. That name reminds 
us of an artist called James Ward, R.A., 
who painted some famous animal pictures. 
He was Henrietta’s grandfather. 

The name also reminds us of George 
Raphael Ward, another painter; he 
was Henrietta’s father. Her grand¬ 
uncle was George Morland, whose 
pictures of horses and stables are among 
the most English paintings of our 
national collection ; her uncle was J ohn 
Jackson, R.A. And what should this 
cliild of painters do but grow up and 
marry another painter, also called 
Ward, but no relation I After that 
Henrietta became a painter herself. 

A Charming Old Lady 

Henrietta Ward’s pictures were, in a 
way, part of the succession. She painted 
in the spirit of mid-Victorian England. 
When she died the other day, peacefully 
and happily at 92, something happened 
that was more than the death of a charm¬ 
ing and benevolent old lady ; it was the 
passing away of the last of a long line 
of thinkers arid painters of an almost 
forgotten England. 

Henrietta and her husband painted 
the story pictures our grandmothers 
loved. They were as near to a scene on 
the stage as could be got within the 
limits of a canvas. You are always quite 
sure wlio was the most important 
person, and whether he was a hero or a 
villain. The other figures and 'the 
details in the picture were put there in 
order to tell the story. Nothing was left 
out that could help the picture, nothing 
was put in that was ‘ unnecessary to 
the story. 

The Blindfolded Goddess 

Henrietta painted pictures hard for 
about a generation.' For" thirty years, 
one after the other, her pictures were 
hung in the Royal Academy. The most 
famous was that, painted in ' 1876, of 
Elizabeth Fry visiting Newgate Gaol in 
1818.' It is in the Children’s Encyclopedia. 

The prison this good woman visited 
and helped to reform was. a foul and 
infamous place, which stood close by 
where the C.N. office stands. Newgate 
Gaol has gone, and on its sijte stands tlie 
fine-looking Old Bailey, which holds up 
to the sky its beautifulblindfolded God¬ 
dess of Justice, with her sword and scales. 

Henrietta Ward, grown old, often saw 
the figure, and was glad she had painted 
the other figure, Elizabeth Fry, who in 
her life held up the sword and scales 
so nobly, and tried to be blind to every¬ 
thing that was not good in others. 
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ELECTRICITY FROM 
SUN RAYS? 

New Possibility of Science 
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THE WORLD 120 
CENTURIES AGO 

SOME THINGS FROM IT 

What We Can See Today of 
the Ancient Empires 

TWO EXHIBITIONS 

While we are talking and thinking 
this summer about our own Empire, 
some clever and hardworking historians 
have been finding out for us still more 
facts about an incredibly old Empire, 
Egypt. These revelations make us feel 
that our civilisation is but a growth 
of a day and may vanish in the night. 

Twelve thousand years ago the 
Egyptians were a cultured people. One 
hundred and twenty centuries ago the 
world was inhabited by people who had 
got beyond the stage of primitive life 
into that of an ordered tribal existence. 
The civilisation of Britain is little more 
than a thousand years old, and we 
have been accustomed to feel that if we go 
farther back than the times of Christ we 
step over the edge into nothingness. 

People with Fair Skins 

These new lights thrown on the past 
thus make new illuminations in our own 
minds. Another door is opened into a 
wide place for our thoughts. 

Sir Flinders Petrie has found out 
about Ancient Egypt for us, and he and 
his students have organised an exhibi¬ 
tion of the antiquities they have col¬ 
lected. The display is at University 
College, Gower Street. One of the most 
fascinating of the exhibits is a pair of 
statuettes, which show that the people 
who lived in Egypt twelve thousand 
years ago had fair skins, pointed chins, 
and thin lips. Anything farther from 
the savage type could not'be imagined. 

This takes our thoughts farther back 
still. These people were white, comely, 
civilised, and they lived 120 centuries 
ago. In what remote age was that 
race cradled ? 

Back to Abraham’s Home 

Another exhibition has been added 
to the usual display in the Assyrian 
basement of the British Museum. This 
concerns some discoveries at Ur in 
Mesopotamia. The exhibition tells us 
about the excavated ruins of the Temple 
of Tell-el-Obeid, a few miles from Ur. 

Mr. C. L. Woolley, the leader of the 
expedition, has made a drawing of the 
walls and entrance of this temple as it 
presumably stood, so that the fragments 
of its relief and statuary, which he has 
dug out and brought home, maybe better 
realised. The temple was built between 
three and four thousand years before 
Christ, by a king .of Ur called A-an-ni- 
pad-da, for a personage who was called 
the Goddess of the Mountain. 

Pictures on the Walls 

All sorts of pleasant pictures were 
made 'on the walls at the order of the 
gentleman with the long name—ducks, 
milch cows, and farmyard scenes. Some 
of the copper is very finely wrought 
indeed. The triumph of this exhibit is a 
copper statuo of a bull about two feet 
four inches high, which is acknowledged 
to be the oldest hollow statue known. 

Mr. Woolley had some very anxious 
hours with this statue before he dared 
think of moving it, let alone transporting 
it. Mercifully our ancient farmyard 
friend, only about five thousand years 
old, has stood the journey very well. 
Here he is now, with many other won¬ 
derful things, in the British Museum, 
to remind us that the world’s history 
is more fascinating than the most 
fascinating fairy tale ever devised. 


WHAT A PROFESSOR NOTICED 


According. to the census, more than 
one-half of the houses in Australia are 
owned by those who live in them. 

The number of private houses is over 
1,100,000. Of these, 442,000 are owned 
outright by their occupiers, and 138,000 
of the others are occupied by people who 
are buying them by instalments. 


A CURTAIN TO 
STOP A FIRE 

Water and Oil 
GREAT IDEA FOR THE OIL AGE 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chaldees , . . ... Kal-deez 

Los Angeles .... Los An-jel-es 

Obeid.O-bay-eed 

San Diego . . '. . Sahn-De-ay-go 

Scone . .Skoon 

Tcha.Chah 
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NEXT GENERATION 

SCOUTS AND GUIDES 
HAVE A GREAT TIME 

Boys and Girls of the World 
Meeting in England 

THE WEMBLEY JAMBOREE 

The greatest gathering of boys of any 
Empire in the world’s history has been 
taking place in the Stadium at Wembley, 
in these first days of August, twelve 
thousand Scouts gathering together in 
one glorious Imperial Jamboree. 

These boys have come from the ends 
of the Earth, to sit at the feet of their 
mother, England, and be glad and 
proud ; to learn a little of what it means 
to be for a little while citizens of so great 
a city, and to pray that they may not be 
found wanting. They will store in their 
memory scenes and incidents "that will 
enrich their lives when they are divided 
from London by the seven seas, and the 
cares of manhood are on their shoulders. 

A Great Brotherhood 

The Scouts from overseas countries 
have been received by the King, and 
there was a Scout Thanksgiving Service 
in Westminster. There was a lovely 
procession of the clergy and choir, with 
flags of the overseas dominions waving 
above the moving heads in the glorious 
softly-lighted Abbey. The Scouts may 
forget many things, but they will never 
forget July 29. 

The Scout movement has only been 
alive about fifteen years, yet it now 
represents a brotherhood of two million 
boys the world over, all sworn to a 
certain code of Scout hoAour and up¬ 
right behaviour, which must in time sink 
very deep into human consciousness. 
They are learning the grave responsi¬ 
bilities as well as the pride of citizen¬ 
ship ; they are friends, brothers, and 
helpers of all the world; they love 
-animals, and spend numberless happy 
hours learning Nature’s secrets by forest, 
river, and plain. 

The Camp in the Forest 

The Girl Guides have been fore¬ 
gathering for a famous international 
meeting. The greatest girl camp in the 
history of the movement has been taking 
place, as we read elsewhere, under 
canvas, at Foxlease, in the New Forest, 
where Guides from the Dominions 
mixed with Guides from Japan, Jeru¬ 
salem, Spain, Finland, Hungary, China, 
and other places. 

Here is another great, pure force that 
is making itself felt, like the sweet 
waters welling up in bitter brine, as 
Tennyson wrote. Coming generations 
will know better than we- can, what it 
has meant to make girls understand that 
their honour is to be trusted ; that it is 
the team, the school, “ the regiment,” 
that matters, and not the individual; 
that their greatest title, as in the case of 
the Scouts, is to be the friend of all the 
world, regardless of class, religion,, or 
race. The Brownies, lending a hand, and 
those imps of cheerfulness called Cubs, 
have created waves of happiness in the 
circle of their homes and towns. 

Older people who look on will feel that 
it is well with the world while such youth 
is growing up. 

PEACE OF EUROPE 
The London Conference 

Great Britain has been keenly in¬ 
terested in the lessening of the estrange¬ 
ments between nations caused by the 
war, and in the resumption of the 
peaceful industry good for all peoples. 

It was therefore with special cordiality 
that- the latest of the Peace Confer¬ 
ences was welcomed in London. A 
fresh spirit of hopefulness has been felt, 
based on the evident desire of the 
French Premier, M. Herriot, to preserve 
concord, and on the closer participation 
of the United States in the search for a 
friendly peacefulness. 


WHILE LISTENING-IN 

A very promising study in modern 
wireless is the effect that lightning 
flashes have upon atmospherics. 

Professor Elihu Thomson, the In¬ 
ventor. of electric welding, told us the 
other day that while listening-in he had 
noticed that the flashes of lightning 
from a distant storm coincided with the 
crack of the atmospherics in the tele¬ 
phones. Just before a flash the signals 
faded, but slowly came back after it. 

Our increasing knowledge of the 
electrical structure of matter might in 
time lead to the production of electric 
current direct from the rays of the Sun. 

THE SCONE STONE 
A Veteran of the Abbey 

The House of Commons has just given 
a first reading to a “ Bill to provide for 
the removal of the Scottish Stone of 
Destiny from Westminster Abbey to 
Holyrood Palace.” 

That was a little compliment to the 
popular member who introduced the 
Bill, but it will certainly get no farther. 

The stone was brought to England 
from Scone by Edward the First, and 
the legend is that it was the stone on 
which Jacob rested his head at Bethel, 
and that it was taken by his children to 
Egypt and then to Ireland, where it 
rested' on Tara’s Hill. Thence it was 
carried by the Scots to Scotland. 

It is under the Coronation Chair in the 
Abbey, and every English king since 
Edward the First has been crowned on it. 

Most people discredit the Jacob 
legend, and it is probably not true ; but 
the usual objection that the stone is 
made of Scottish red sandstone is not 
to the point, for Lord Apsley, who un¬ 
successfully moved the rejection of this 
Bill, asserts that during the war it was 
his fate to sleep many times at Bethel, 
which is also of red sandstone ! 

105 MILES AN HOUR 
High Speed Electric Locomotive 

A report from Pennsylvania tells of a 
new speed record for' the electric 
locomotive. ■ 

The engine was built by the Genera! 
Electric Company for a French railway, 
and at its trials did 105 miles an hour 
on the track. The contract was for 
a speed of 81 miles, but the engineers 
declared that the engine could do 125 
miles if put to it. 


HIS OLD FRIEND 

Man Who Loved His Horse 

The Probate Court has decided that 
a Macclesfield marine store dealer was 
not of unsound mind because he made 
provision in his will for the care of his 
old horse. 

After providing for his widow, his 
will directs that his horse’s stable should 
not be sold while it lived, and that /i a 
week should be devoted to its main¬ 
tenance. The rest of his money he left 
to charity. 

His sons contested the will, but with¬ 
out success. 

AUSTRALIA’S HOUSES 
Half of Them Owned by Their 
Tenants 


An important new invention of great 
value in putting out fires at oil works 
is now in use at Los Angeles. 

Large tanks containing oil enough to 
fill 2000 barrels sometimes catch fire 
with disastrous results. The invention 
consists of a water apparatus placed 
inside the oil tank, just above the level 
of the oil ; by the touch of a lever it can 
be made to throw a thin circular curtain 
of water right over the tank ; "the air 
is thus excluded from the burning oil, 
and as nothing can burn without 
oxygen the flames are quickly put out. 

Pouring water on burning oil is not 
only useless; it usually spreads the 
fire. The new apparatus whirls a sort 
of water screen over the fire, which 
quickly produces a smothering layer of 
steam in addition, and when the flames 
die out the water will have settled to the 
bottom of the tank and can be drawn off 
by a tap. 

SHIP BOY’S RECORD 
Rise from the Ranks 

Captain Thomas John Spence I.yne, 
D.S.O., commodore of the thirty mine¬ 
sweepers taking part in the Royal 
review at Spithead, is the first ranker in 
modern times to fly his broad pennant 
as commodore, as he was the first, six 
years ago, to attain the rank of captain.- 

Born in 1870, he entered the Navy 
as ship’s boy at 15, and in due course 
became an able seaman. He was pro¬ 
moted lieutenant .for services in the 
South' African War when barely 30. 
He has commanded many ships at home 
and abroad'. 

CHEAPER MILK 
What Cooperation is Doing 

Here is an amazing example of what 
cooperation can do for farmers and 
their customers. 

The great milk combine, commanding 
most of the milk supply round London, 
supplies milk retail at 6d. a quart. 
A cooperative society of farmers in 
North Lancashire, more than 200 miles 
away, with all the extra cost of carriage, 
is supplying a large district in North 
London at 4d. a quart. 

The society has 1500 members, with 
similar depots and distributing arrange¬ 
ments-in Manchester and other-south 
Lancashire towns ; and it is constantly 
opening fresh depots. 

Home County farmers please copy 1 . 

THE PROPHET SHEMA 
Zulu Leader of His People 

A new prophet has come to Zululand, 
not to proclaim a holy war, but to 
lead his people to a higher civilisation. 

He has taken a huge body of pilgrims 
into the mountains for worship and 
guidance. His influence is unbounded. 

A European onlooker declares that 
he is making a marvellous endeavour to 
reform the natives through their own 
institutions. He has already converted 
a Zulu war dance into a religious 
ceremony with new words and music 1 
All success to Shema the Prophet ! 
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FIRST JAPANESE 
FRIEND OF AMERICA 

THE MAN WHO BROUGHT 
TWO PEOPLES TOGETHER 

Hero’s Sacrifice for the Cause 
of International Friendship 

THE SAVIOUR OF JAPAN 

The dispute between America and 
Japan about the entry of Japanese 
immigrants into the United States has 
recalled the memory on both sides of 
the Pacific of a great Japanese states¬ 
man who first brought about the 
friendship between the two nations, 
and died a martyr to the cause. 

Baron Li Naosuke was his name, 
and a lifelike wooden statue of him, 
presented by the sculptor Sliima Sekka, 
stands-in the United States - National 
Museum at Washington today, with a 
tablet telling of his splendid work and 
tragic end. 

When Japan was Changing 

The baron lived in the days when old 
Japan was changing and gradually 
absorbing new ideas, and a bitter 
enmity existed between the advocates 
of the old and the new, the method of 
isolation and that of friendly intercourse 
with other nations. 

Li Naosuke was Prime Minister to 
the Shogun, or Commander-in-Chief, at 
Tokio (then called Yeddo), who held the 
real power, though the nominal ruler 
was the Mikado, or Emperor, who lived 
at Kioto. Epreign Governments carried 
on their negotiations with the Shogun’s 
Government, but the majority of the 
Japanese were bitterly opposed to any 
intercourse with foreigners. All the 
feudal barons, men of great power and 
influence, supported this policy. 

First Treaty with America 

It was in consequence a time of 
friction and difficulty, and frequent 
changes took place in the Cabinet: At 
last Baron Li Naosuke accepted the 
office of Prime Minister, a post only 
called into being in times of great 
urgency and national peril, and, the 
Shogun being very young, he was 
practically made dictator of the realm. 

In this capacity the Baron assumed 
the whole responsibility of negotiating 
with foreign Powers, and in 1858 he 
concluded the first treaty Japan had 
ever made with the United States, and 
did it in a thoroughly friendly spirit. 
He obtained the Mikado’s consent, but 
a very bitter feeling- grew up among 
the nobles and the people, and a plot 
was hatched to kill the Prime Minister. 

One day in i860, while he was on his 
way from his house in Yeddo to the 
Shogun’s palace, he was set upon by a 
gang of eighteen ruffians, who hacked 
him to pieces with swords and, cutting 
off his head, carried it to the castle of 
his predecessor in the premiership and 
stuck it up over the gate. 

A True Patriot 

' Yet the murdered statesman was the 
best friend Japan had among her own 
leaders, for he probably saved her from 
partition among the great . Western 
Powers. Had it not been for the 
penetrating foresight of the strong- 
minded and enlightened baron, and his 
resolute stand against the ignorant 
public opinion of his day, Japan would 
probably have adhered to her old 
traditions, quarrels would have matured 
with America and other Powers, and 
war would have resulted in the dividing 
up of the old empire. 

Hated as he was in those days, his 
name has gradually come to be cherished 
and revered by the sons and grandsons 
of the very men who opposed him, and 
his memory'’ is now honoured as that 
of one who courageously upheld a wise 
and liberal policy at the risk of his own 
life, and died cruelty under the swords 
of assassins in the prime of his career. 


APPLES FROM 
EVERYWHERE 

LONDON’S GROWING 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY 

Lessons the Overseas Packer 
Can Teach Us 

MARVELS OF C0VENT GARDEN 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

A visit to Covent Garden Market 
reveals many beautiful things among a 
great deal of untidiness. 

Looking at the crowded stalls of the 
market, overflowing into the streets 
around, where packages of fruit and 
sacks and parcels of vegetables are 
exposed for sale and to dirt, we can 
understand why such marketing con¬ 
ditions have been condemned again and 
again by Committees of Inquiry. Lon¬ 
don should be better served. It should 
have a splendid fruit and vegetable 
market, directly served by the railway, 
and kept as spotless as a new pin. 

From All Corners of the World 

Apart from the unfortunate disorder, 
Covent Garden is worth visiting, for it 
exhibits new marvels every year. Never 
before had we command of such a variety 
of fruits, nuts, potatoes, and vegetables. 

One day we find a new plum from 
South Africa. Another day there are 
custard apples. Then new potatoes 
turn up very early in the year from 
Spain of all places. 

As for the better known fruits, they 
now seem to arrive from the “ three 
corners of the world.” If one country 
fails to send a supply another steps in. 
We can have apple pudding made from 
fresh apples all the year round. We 
need not wait until the late, summer for 
plums. Oranges come from Spain and 
South Africa and California. 

Selecting and Grading the Fruit 

When we look at the barrels and cases 
of apples coming in from America, from 
Canada, and from Australia, We cannot 
help being struck with the great care 
which is taken to grade the fruit as 
nearly as possible all of one size, and to 
pack it so that it can be delivered to the 
retailers’ shops in perfect condition. 

Suppose it is the beautiful red-cheeked 
apple called the Jonathan, which is 
largely produced in Canada. One can 
buy a case of forty pounds of these apples 
so carefully selected that they seem 
all of one size, all perfect and all as 
charming to the eye as good to eat. 

That is the way to do things. The 
colonial and foreign producers of fruit 
would never have found splendid mar¬ 
kets abroad if they had not taken 
care to grade and pack their output. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
the oversea fruit growers have advan¬ 
tages which we do not possess in climate 
and in the power to produce good dessert 
apples of splendid appearance which 
keep -well and have an abundant yield. 
The Jonathan apple, which does so well 
in Australia and Canada, is an example. 

British Disabilities 

Our own dessert apples are excellent, 
but do not seem particularly robust in 
constitution or certain in cropping. Our 
abundant moisture also encourages such 
diseases as canker, mildew, black spot, 
and so on, and to keep down these pests 
is costtyx The result is that many 
apple-growers prefer to produce the 
more easily cultivated and larger yield¬ 
ing cooking apples, and the imported 
product fills the growing demand for 
handsome highly-coloured dessert apples. 

It is probable, however, that much 
more might be done for English apple¬ 
growing by r careful growing and by 
cooperative marketing. There is much 
need for education in these matters. 


THE HOLIDAYS BEGIN 


The big dog is taken for a paddle 


Off to the seaside 


A jolly party on the sands 


A little camping party 


An afternoon rest on the breakwater 

The holidays have begun, and everywhere boys and girls are off to the seaside and the farm and 
the camp, for a well-earned holiday after the strenuous days at school. These pictures 
show some of the happy scenes that are to be witnessed every day now 
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A MAN WHO DIED 
IN THE TOWER 

HOW PARLIAMENT WAS 
MADE FREE 

Call for a Statue of Sir John 
Eliot at Westminster 

STATESMAN AND PATRIOT 

A movement is astir, started by 150 
Members belonging to all Parties,. to 
erect in the House of Commons a' statue' 
to Sir John Eliot, the greatest orator 
of the age of Charles the First. 

Sir John gave his life in defence of 
freedom of speech within the House. It 
may be questioned whether any other 
man has ever so well deserved a statue 
at Westminster. 

Eliot was a Cornishman, and was 
born in 1592 at Port Eliot, near St. 
Germans. After his education at Oxford 
he travelled abroad and there started a 
warm friendship with George Villiers, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham and 
the king’s favourite. At first, when he 
entered Parliament at 22, he acted in 
friendly concord with Buckingham, and 
at 27 was made vice-admiral for Devon 
through Buckingham’s influence. 

Catching a Pirate 

It was a time when " influence ” 
ruled almost everywhere, and Eliot felt 
its power against him. A notorious pirate 
named John Nutt was preying on the 
commerce of Devonshire, and doing it 
with the connivance of the Secretary of 
State, a man named Sir George Calvert. 
Eliot’s one idea was to do his duty 
patriotically, and so he caught Nutt and 
brought him up for trial. But not only 
did Secretary Calvert secure the dis¬ 
charge of the pirate, but he put Eliot in 
prison for arresting him, and there he 
remained for four months, till Bucking¬ 
ham released him. 

As soon as Eliot began to speak in the 
House of Commons he gained its warm 
admiration. It is difficult to judge of 
speakers of long ago, but the effects of his 
oratory show that he must have been 
as great a ruler of men’s minds as 
Chatham was 130 years later. 

Freedom of Speech 

The great principle he defended was 
that Parliament should rule the ex¬ 
penditure of the country, and that its 
members should have perfect freedom 
of speech while discussing the country’s 
business in the House. These views led 
him at last to carry Parliament with him 
in impeaching Buckingham as a traitor. 

Twice he was sent a prisoner to the 
Tower, for things he had said in Parlia¬ 
ment, and Parliament refused to do any 
business until Sir John was released. 
When he was brought up for trial he 
refused to plead, for he claimed that 
while in Parliament he was only respond 
sible to Parliament. 

Finally he was charged with conspiracy, 
and fined £2000 and imprisonment as 
long as the King liked to keep him in 
the Tower. The King offered to release 
him if he would acknowledge himself 
in the wrong ; but he was not in the 
wrong, and he would not say he was. 

The Brave Prisoner 

Kept strictly a prisoner within the 
grim walls of the Tower, he fell into a 
decline, but he would not give way, and 
there he died. When his relatives 
applied to Charles for permission to bury 
him in the family burial ground, the 
churlish King refused their natural 
request, and said he must be buried 
where he died. 

Sir John Eliot died that England 
might have a free Parliament. What else 
can the men of our twentieth-century 
Parliament do but place with high hon¬ 
our in their midst a statue of this great 
man who died to leave them free to do 
their work honestly in word and deed ? 


ST. SWITHIN’S DAY 

A Superstition Killed 
by Fact 

NOT ONCE PROVED IN A 
CENTURY 

This year St. Swithin’s Day, July 15, 
fell on a warm and sunny day which 
followed up others equally bright and 
encouraging. Therefore the ensuing six 
weeks, if the old legend about the rain on 
St. Swithin’s Day were true, should be 
fine. They might be so, but it would 
certainly not be due to the good Saint 
Swithin of Winchester. 

The meteorologists, those relentless 
fellows who keep accurate records 
of past years and other St. Swithin’s 
■Days, will have none of it. First, as to 
the traditional forty days’ rain which 
should follow a wet St. Swithin’s, there 
is no record for a hundred years of forty 
such days following July 25. Forty 
consecutive rainy days are unknown in 
this part of the world, at any time. 

In 1895 there were 34 wet days out of 
the 40 which followed St. Swithin, but 
on the day itself there was no rain at 
all. So, also, in 1848 when there were 31 
rainy days in the period. 

Since 1913 rain has fallen on St. 
Swithin’s Day six times. In 1917 the 
saint made a great effort to live up to 
his reputation. There were 28 days out 
of 40 which were rainy, very rainy, 
for six inches of rain fell in the time. 

On an average, whether the day be 
wet or fine, there are 18 wet days out of 
the following six weeks, and once in four 
years there are 20 days or more. 

It seems a great pity to link a foolish 
superstition to a good man’s name, but 
the saint is not alone in this misfortune. 
St. Swithin in England has foreign com¬ 
petitors to whom the same legend clings, 
among them St. Gervase (June 19) in 
France, and St. Godelieve (July 6) in 
Belgium ; and there is a similar Festival 
of Seven Sleepers (June 27) in Germany. 

ON FIRE 4000 FEET UP 
Airman’s Brave Climb 

Over four thousand feet up and eight 
miles from the aerodrome, a great twin- 
engine biplane of 100 horse-power caught 
fire over Hunstanton at midnight. 

A petrol tube had broken. The pilot 
made for home at top speed, while the 
observer climbed on to one of the burn¬ 
ing planes and tackled the flames with 
an extinguisher. 

One of the engines was completely 
burned out and much other damage 
was done ; but the plane and its occu¬ 
pants landed safely in camp as the last 
of the fire .was got under. 

The men who did this wonderful feat 
were Flight-Lieutenant Perry-Keene, 
the pilot, and Flight-Sergeant Brett, 
the observer. 

LONDON ROCKING 
A Factor in the Traffic 
Problem 

Every building in our greatest city 
is gently rocking to. and fro all day, 
according to Professor Fleming, of 
London University. 

The underground railways and heavy 
street traffic keep the whole city con¬ 
stantly vibrating, so that even its clay 
foundations, 40 feet below the surface, 
feel the strain. In the early mornings 
and late evenings the vibration lessens 
as the traffic decreases. 

■ The power of the sound waves can 
be accurately measured by means of a 
delicately suspended concave mirror, 
the vibration of which is registered by 
the rays of light it throws on a screen. 


AGED 107 

Johannes J. A. Zietsman, the last 
survivor of the Dutch Colonists who 
trekked across the Orange River 80 
years ago, has died at the age of 107. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A lemon weighing a pound and a half 
was recently grown in Florida. 

There has been no rain in Central 
Australia for three years. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect of 
Liverpool Cathedral, has been knighted. 

Automatic machines on the London 
Underground issue 250,000 tickets a day. 

The winning bird in a pigeon race 
from Minden to Berlin flew 200 fniles 
at 57 1 miles an hour. 

The Country Bus 

Clocks are put on country buses to 
insure punctual arrival and departure. 

Garibaldi’s Son 

General Garibaldi’s son has just died 
in Rome. He was 77. Two of his 
sons were killed in the Great War. 

Cold Sealing Wax 

A remarkable new kind of sealing wax 
has appeared in America. Instead of 
being melted with a flame it is simply 
squeezed out of a tube cold. 

The Empire’s Botanists 

The first Botanical Conference of the 
Empire has just been held at the 
Imperial Institute, 60 botanists attend¬ 
ing from all parts. 

Filming the Heart 

Two French professors have devised 
an instrument which will take a kinema 
film of the beating of the heart. 

Manchester’s Trams 

About a million passengers a day 
are carried by Manchester Corporation 
trams, which bring in nearly /2,000,000 
a year in fares. 

No More Blotting 

A new writing ink is becoming 
popular in America. Instantly absorbed 
by the paper, it needs no blotting. 

Statues that Should Come Down 

Somebody is asking what should be 
done with our" defunct” statues, and the 
Society of Architects is offering a prize 
for the best design of a cemetery for them. 


The Pity of it 

Somebody has calculated that 618 
cats, goats, mice, monkeys, rabbits, 
rats, and guinea-pigs have been killed 
in a year’s experiments with poison gas 
in this country. 


The Money-Saving Clock 

An American bank gives to each 
depositor a clock which can only be 
wound up by the insertion of a coin, thus 
compelling the saving of something 
every day. 

A Gold-plating Machine 

A little machine which will gold- 
plate an article in ten minutes, weighing 
under nine pounds and complete with 
its own battery, has been made, and 
has proved a great success. 

Balloon in the Sea 

A balloon which went up at Havre, 
France, was carried over the English 
Channel and fell into the sea some miles 
off Beachy Head. It remained afloat 
for eight hours, when the occupants, a 
man and two women, were rescued. 

Here was a Village 

It is proposed that on a barren site 
in France a post should be set up with 
the words : “ Here was born and here 
lived for centuries the village of Thiepval. 
Died on the field of honour.” 

Wheat at Dawson City 

We do not think of the region round 
Dawson City as farming country, yet 
the people there are now eating bread 
from wheat grown in the vicinity. Last 
year an average yield of 30 bushels to 
the acre was obtained. 

Ice from the Clouds 

When the Spanish garrison at Koba- 
darsa, in Morocco, was relieved its 
defenders were found to be without food, 
and the only water they had, which 
was given to the wounded, was from ice 
dropped by Spanish aeroplanes. 


THE ARAB BUILDERS 
IN PARIS 

A MOSQUE FOR THE 
FRENCH CAPITAL 

Workmen Moved by the Brave 
Spirit of Other Days 

BEN GHABRIT AND HIS 
DREAMS 

From Our Paris Correspondent 

How often, standing by some grand 
cathedral, a venerable masterpiece of the 
past, have we thought it unlikely that 
such monuments will ever be set up 
again ? For the men who built them 
were careless of time and money, work¬ 
ing with all their hearts for the love of 
God. How many would do it now ? 
Life is too hard in these days. 

And yet Paris is actually enjoying, 
even now, the thrill of a sight like that. 
Any traveller there can watch large 
numbers of . artisans, workmen;' and 
artists, squatted on the ground, making 
mosaics, carving on huge walls,, painting 
panels. They come from all parts of the 
world offering their time, their work, 
their craft, their gifts, for Allah. 

i An Old Idea 

They are building in Paris a mosque 
for the Moslems of .France, and they 
work under the direction of Si Ivadour 
Ben Ghabrit, a great Moslem chief. 

" This is the first mosque ever built 
in Paris,” he told me, “ although the 
idea is an old one, older than you may 
imagine. When the French Govern¬ 
ment called me some years ago from 
Morocco, where I was a secretary of the 
Sultan, I found here already a scheme 
for the mosque dating back to the 
eighteenth century. It followed on 
offers made to our Sultan by King Louis 
the Fifteenth, who wished for closer 
relations between the two countries; 
and the idea was that the Moslems 
should build a mosque in Paris and the 
French a Roman Catholic church in 
Rabat. The plans fell through, but they 
were taken up again from time to time, 
more actively than ever when the Great 
War broke out.” 

Money for the Mosque 

Ben Ghabrit found among papers and 
plans of the mosque the modest sum of 
5000 francs! No man knows their 
story, but, though increased by the 
little money the French Government 
could dispose of for a mosque, it was 
evidently almost nothing for so great 
a purpose. So it was that one day this 
devoted Moslem jumped into a car and 
drove through Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia.as a beggar. Some would give 
him one franc, some ten or twenty, some 
hundreds and thousands ; he returned 
with over six millions to begin the 
building of the mosque at last. 

" And the splendid thing about it,” 
says he, “ is that, now I am no longer 
begging for help, I still get money from 
the most distant parts. Would you 
believe that' 6000 francs came from 
Madagascar last week ? And how many 
letters come from every corner of the 
globe begging me to allow the writers 
to share in the building of the mosque, 
just for their food alone.” 

,A Beautiful Building 

_ Now the work is going on apace. The 
walls of the inner court -are already 
covered with mosaics, small enough to 
have 2000 pieces of marble to an inch ; 
the doors are surmounted with arches 
of tracery, light and white, hanging in 
carved stalactites, with the usual fantasy 
and imagination of the Arabs; the 
massive square minaret is half done; 
the central cupola is ready. Inside the 
mosque itself, the mihrab, which is to 
point for believers the direction to 
Mecca, is carved with rich designs, and 
the verses of the Koran are written 
in the friezes round the walls. 

Another year, and Islam, with all its 
Eastern mystery, will be at home in the 
dim grey, light of Paris. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT BELT 



The World's Hot and Cold Areas 

The area within the black wavy line is 
known as the Hot Belt, and has a tem ¬ 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit ot 
over. The world's coldest districts are 
marked with diagonal lines, and the hottest 
districts with perpendicular lines. 


EXPLORER TURKS DOCTOR ' 
t pie American explorer who visited the :X'; 

S' WIRELESS UNDERGROUND 

? medical attention. Hundreds flocked fo A wireless concert was recently heard 350 feet aiktR AL1 AS nRlFTi FRUIT 

: him to be vaccinated, and an epidemic® beneath the earths surface in the Aurora West ®'' ul . lL .'i : AU51RAL1A5 ... K . 
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MAX AND HIS PEN 
How the Great Burgomaster 
Had His Way 

Edinburgh has just conferred the 
freedom of the city on Dr. Adolphe Max, 
Burgomaster of Brussels, who stood up 
so splendidly to the German invaders in 
the defence of his fellow townsmen. 

At the luncheon which followed, 
Mr. Sleigh, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
told a good story of Burgomaster Max. 
Conferring with the German authorities, 
he took a firm stand on some question 
of right, when the German commander 
got out his revolver with a great flourish 
and laid it in a handy position on the 
table. The Burgomaster said nothing, 
but with an equal flourish got out his 
fountain pen and laid it on the table. 

He had his way. Once more the pen 
was mightier than the sword. 

THE LOST CHILD’S FRIEND 
Apply to the Policeman 

A small boy of eleven was acci¬ 
dentally left behind when his friends 
left Margate in a char-a-banc to return 
to their home in London, 72 miles away. 

Nothing daunted, the little fellow set 
out after them on foot. He had walked 
ten miles before a rural policeman met 
him and got his story from him. He 
was taken (o the Canterburj' police 
station and made comfortable for the 
night; and next morning he was put 
into a London train. 

A manly little chap ! But why did 
he not tell the first policeman he saw 
at Margate of his trouble ? That would 
have been a much better thing to do. 

Little boys and girls cannot be told 
too often that the police are their friends, 
and are there to help them. If only all 
children realised that, how many terri¬ 
fying adventures would be avoided ! 


SLAVERY AMONG THE 
SUGAR CANES? 

British Subjects in Cuba 

Slavery is forbidden in Cuba, but 
there is • much ill-treatment of West 
Indian natives on the sugar plantations, 
and no sense of responsibility for their 
welfare. It is .satisfactory, however, 
to know that immigrants from the 
British West Indies cannot be mis¬ 
handled with impunity. 

Mr. Haggard, who is in charge of the 
British Legation at Havana, reports 
that he has called the attention of the 
Cuban Government to recent outrages 
on British subjects and asked for 
reparation. He gives chapter and verse 
for a series of murders which have not 
even been followed by prosecutions. 

In each case there were charges against 
the murdered men, but no evidence that- 
they were armed or could not have been 
arrested in the ordinary way. 

It is alleged that soldiers have been 
used by planters to drive their work¬ 
people away when it has become incon¬ 
venient to pay them. It is simpler than 
paying wages, as shooting is simpler 
than arrest and trial. We hope it will 
be made not quite so simple in future. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


A Tudor cup.£3800 

Chippendale mahogany cabinet . £3675 
A Landscape by Corot .... £2310 
Mezzotint after Romney. . . . £1417 

Pair of Chippendale armchairs . . £1312 

2 Charles 11 silver candlesticks . £1000 
Pair William III pilgrim bottles . £760 

1st edition Gulliver’s Travels . . £725 

1st edition Vanity Fair . . . £385 

1st edition Shelley’s Adonais . . £350 

A George I stool . . . . . £231 

1st edition Alice in Wonderland . £99 


Frith’s painting “ Widow Wadman ” £53 


TOO MUCH PROFIT 
Admiralty Recovers £100,000 

Tho great firework makers Messrs... 
Brock have been judged as having made 
too great a profit on deck flares made 
during the war for protective use against 
enemy submarines. 

Mr. Arthur Brock, the governing 
director, says the flares were invented 
by his son, Commander Brock, and that 
20 per cent is his ordinary business 
profit. The Government contends, how¬ 
ever, that io per cent is enough, and the 
Court of King’s Bench agrees with it. 

. So Messrs. Brock have had to pay back 
over a hundred thousand pounds of the 
payments they had received. 

THE ONLY MAN LEFT 
Fight for Life After Going 
Down With a Ship 

Seaman John Carley, of Wexford, 
sole survivor of the crew of the Cork 
steamer Lismore, tells a thrilling story 
of his escape. 

The vessel turned turtle off the Irish 
coast, carrying him and his 17 ship¬ 
mates with it as it sank. He alone came 
up again. He sighted a ship’s hatch, 
swam to it, and clung to it. Then he got 
hold of some empty folding cases which 
had also floated to the surface. 

With these, with infinite difficulty, 
lie constructed a raft, on which he was 
buffeted for 24 hours till he drifted to 
land between Cork and his native town. 


STRUGGLE WITH A SHARK 
Breaking Two Men’s Arms 

Weymouth fishermen have had a 
terrific struggle with a “ man-eating ’.’ 
shark off Portland before they could 
bring it to land. 

Lashing out with its tail, it broke the 
arms of two of them. It was nearly 13 
feet long and weighed 672 pounds. 

It is supposed to have followed a 
home-coming liner, and was making 
great havoc among the mackerel. 


YPRES 

New City Growing on the 
Ruins 

Ypres, at the head of the salient so 
gallantly held by British soldiers front 
all parts of the world throughout the 
war, is gradually rising from the ashes 
to which the war reduced her. 

Already, replacing the 4500 houses 
that were there before the war, 2082 
newMwellings have arisen in addition 
to new garden suburbs containing 
nearly 300 more. The municipal build¬ 
ings have been rebuilt. The old 
monastery has been replaced by a new 
Palace of Justice and a new monastery 
has been built outside the town. 

The central markets are still in ruins, 
but new ones are to be begun on the old 
sites. Three new churches are in course 
of erection and new schools, including 
the school of music and the school of 
industry, to say nothing of a prison and 
a post office. 

The population, which was 17,500 
before the war, is already over 14,000 
again, and the markets are as busy as 
they were before the war. 

FATE OF 2000 CATS 
Killed to Make Sure 

All the cats that could be found in 
Budweis, a town in Czecho-Slovakia, 
have been killed, and their bodies 
burned, by order of the local authorities. 
And now the townsmen are expecting a 
plague of rats and mice. 

A dog went mad and bit four cats : 
hence the edict against the whole cat 
population. One would have thought it 
had been possible to trace the four and 
judge which of their feline neighbours- 
were likely to have been bitten in their 
turn. Instead, 2000 were sacrificed. 

But what if the dog, or one of the four 
cats, bit another dog before their end ? 
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From a Washtub 

'T'o one of our readers, a girl 
living in Essex, we are in¬ 
debted for a very sensible sug¬ 
gestion. .She sends us a letter 
inspired by the line." Life is an 
eternal . paradox,” and invites 
us to think the matter out. 

She says that we should 
naturally expect to find happi¬ 
ness and pleasure among people 
who have most money, and very 
little happiness and no pleasure 
at all among people who have a 
daily struggle to make both ends 
meet. But only the other day 
a millionaire killed himself be¬ 
cause he found the burden of 
life more than he could bear; 
whereas everyone who goes among 
the poor knows very well that 
they are as full of courage and 
cheerfulness as were our wonder¬ 
ful soldiers in the trenches. 

’ “ Where there is wealth,” our 
friend in Essex writes, " we look 
for happiness and find gloom ; 
where there is poverty we seek 
misery and discover joy.” 

Then she branches away to the 
wonderful history of these little 
islands, and comes to this con¬ 
clusion : “ It is not the mother 
of Mayfair who has made English 
character, but the woman who 
bends over the washtub.” 

If this is really so, it is a matter 
well worth turning over in 
our minds. Think of all the glory 
and greatness of England, of her 
splendour throughout the world, 
of her fame for justice and free¬ 
dom, of her renown for courageand 
good humour, of her patience with 
backward nations, of her splendid 
literature, her noble science, and 
her domestic sanctities—are all 
these from the washtub ? 

It seems absurd to suppose 
so ; but think a moment. Funda¬ 
mental to all our achievements 
is English character. We are 
what we are bv reason of our 
character. We differ from other 
nations in nothing so much as in 
our way of looking at things, our 
manner of confronting difficulties, 
our idea of what is manly and 
right, our idea of what is cowardly 
and base. Whence comes that 
character ? Not from wealth 
and luxury, for wealth and luxury 
belong to the few, and English 
character is the possession of the 
race. Surely it comes from the 
mothers of the common people. 

“ I wonder,” writes our corre¬ 
spondent,. " how many women 
think that they are making Eng¬ 
land and English character as 
they bend over their washtubs.” 
Perhaps none at all. Perhaps if 
they did they would fail. But in 
most of them, we are sure, is that 
spirit of quiet and unswerving 
devotion to duty which makes 
them bear hardships without 
grumbling, and sends them to 
their prayers and their beds with 
grateful hearts after the day’s toil. 

Unconsciously they create the 
destiny of England. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Great World 

'J’hat is a noble idea of Dr. R. S. 

Conway that idealism is the basis 
of forgiveness. In words which are 
not so hard as they seem, he says : 

' It is a kind of intense and immeasurable 
capacity for new growth, intermingled in 
the plastic foundations of the universe. 

Fie was a real poet, and saw deeply 
into the mystery of the universe, who 
wrote the words: “ Though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.” 

The worst of us can hope, fight on, 
and reach the best. It is a great 
world because it is a changing world. 
,® 

A Handful of Dust 

■’^/'irgil once saw a beekeeper stop a 
war in his hive by throwing a hand¬ 
ful of dust on the quarrelling bees. He 
went away and wrote a few lines which 
haunted his countrymen : “ All these 
passions, all these mighty wars, will 
be crushed into silence if you cast upon 
them a handful of dust.” 

The Roman Empire has perished. 
Those words remain. A handful of dust! 
® 

Builders All 

Jx is good for us all that there should be 
rivals for the honour of bringing in 
the Millenium. 

An engineer has just been saying 
that he believed universal peace would 
come through mechanical engineering, 
which makes the world smaller, by 
bringing people together. An official 
of the Foreign Office, suggesting that 
journalism is the great factor in 
saving the world from slipping back 
into barbarism, and urging our papers 
to minimise differences and magnify 
agreements, seems to think the news¬ 
papers will work the great change. 

Is not the real truth that we are 
all of us builders of the Millennium’ 
each doing a little bit, none of us too 
young, too weak, too modest, or too 
obscure, to lay at least one brick ? 

• © ■ 

The Bus Conductor 

^re not our bus conductors about 
the best-tempered men in the 
world ? Some are. 

One, the other day, was grumbling 
at the rain. His job was a wet job; 
nothing but hanging on behind, or 
running in and out and up and down 
after fares, arguing with passengers, 
or bullying small boys off the step 
till he was fed-up and tired of it. 

On the next bus was a jolly 
conductor who was laughing good- 
humouredly, joking with - everyone, 
helping passengers on and off, and 
handing out parcels as cheerfully as 
if it were a game. 

“ You’re seeing fresh faces all the 
while,” he said, “ having a word here 
and a word there, and it’s never dull. 
If you’re not dull yourself, nothing 
ever is. Life's just what you like to 
make it—that’s a fact! " 

And he was right. 


Strength to Bear 

Qxe of the greatest things of our time 
is the devotion of the younger 
generation to health and fitness. 

We are going to make a happier 
world. We are not going to poison our 
bodies and depress our minds. We are 
going to be fit. Sad are those words of 
one of the very greatest of the Vic¬ 
torians, who ruined his health in the 
search for knowledge: “ Chronic bodily 
disorder casts a gloom over the 
brightest prospects, while the vivacity 
of strong health gilds even misfortune." 
O 

Tip-Cat 

jyjANY people like out-of-tune bands. 

They’ll be disappointed if they 
expect to get a penny on that jar. 

0 

A miracle man has airived in Europe 
from New Zealand. We can only 
hope he has brought his miracle. 

0 

Mr- McAdoo’s prospects of being 
President of U.S.A. have been 
fading . away 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If a fisherman’s fortune 
is net profit. 


even though 
new leaders. 


every day 


in the Party 
Convention. 
There has been 
much ado 
about Mc- 
Adoo. 

0 

The other 
day a cat 
took a golf 
ball fora 
mouse. Must 
have seen it 
run into a 
hole. 

0 

Newspapers 
cannot 
govern the 
world. Not 
they produce 


Jt is claimed that a new flying device 
enables a pilot to fly to any port 
with his eyes shut. We prefer our pilot 
to keep them open. 

0 

Jt is still hard, somebody says, for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And it is s'till hard for a poor 
man to stay on the Earth. 

0 

correspondent asks why actors 
never strike. Perhaps because 
there would be fewer hits. 

■ © 

Man is Not a Mushroom 

'p he father of English philosophy is 
Hobbes. We have been going 
back to him and reminding ourselves 
what the old English thinker had to 
say about happiness : 

The felicity of this life consisteth not in 
the repose of a mind satisfied. 

I put for a general inclination of all man¬ 
kind a perpetual and restless desire of 
power after power that ceaseth only with 
death. 

In other words, man is not a mush¬ 
room. Nature has given him a passion 
for knowledge, and a heart that can 
never rest till it has torn the last 
secret out of the Universe. 


Has Anybody Seen Bill 
Stumps ? 

We gladly print these notes about this 
wretched fellow Bill Stumps, who goes 
about spoiling our lovely countryside, and 
thinking himself a fine fellow. 

. The S.P.C. (Scenery Preservation Com¬ 
mittee) is looking for him in London, and 
in the North of England similar societies 
are putting up warnings against him on their 
signposts. If any C.N. readers should find 
him, we trust they will say to him whatever 
comes first to their minds. 

'T’here is a sinister and menacing 
figure stalking abroad, the mark 
of whose passing is writ large over the 
whole of our countryside. He casts 
a serious blight, like the passing of a 
plague of locusts, wherever he goes. 

Spoiling the Countryside 

Charles Dickens has given us the 
name of this menacing fellow in Pick¬ 
wick Papers, and it ought to be the 
business of all right-thinking people 
to educate Bill Stumps to a sense of 
his social responsibilities. As an emi¬ 
nent journalist has said, the Bill 
Stumps of our country “ when (and if) 
he reaches the threshold of Paradise, 
will carve his initials on the golden 
gates before applying for admission.” 

Bill Stumps is to be found perched 
on the edge of a Derbyshire gritstone 
crag busily engaged in disfiguring the 
crag by carving his initials. FIc settles 
down by the side of a moorland stream 
to lunch, and leaves behind him 
greasy sandwich paper, banana skins, 
orange peel, broken bottles, and 
empty tins. He lets fall his cigarette 
packet covers and empty matchboxes 
when and wherever he chances to 
finish with these things. He throws 
away his. chocolate wrapper. 

Password of the Future 

He goes forth with his camera to 
photograph a beautiful landscape, and 
i desecrates it by dropping his film 
^ wrapper. He amuses himself by taking 
stones off the dry rubble walls of the 
mountain pastures and rolling them 
down the hillside to the great danger 
of grazing cattle. He casts away his 
lighted matches regardless of the fact 
that the heather may be set on fire. 

The most casual observer can easily 
add to, this list of the sins of Bill 
Stumps, who, whether he comes in a 
motor-car or on foot, is a real menace 
to beautiful places, especially those 
acquired for public use. 

It is a source of great satisfaction 
that some societies are adding to their 
direction posts the injunction Leave no 
litter. May these words be the pass¬ 
word of the future. 

& 

The Still Small Voice 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 

Forgive our feverish ways ! 
Re-clothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives Thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 

Breathe through the heats -of our 
desire 

Thy coolness and Thy balm ; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind, 
and fire, 

0 still small voice of calm. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
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A LITTLE SHIP’S 
LAST VOYAGE 

RESCUE JOURNEY TO 
WRANGEL ISLAND 

Half a Century of Travel 
on the Seas 

A WONDERFUL RECORD 

The American coastguard cutter Bear 
is to help the Herman, another American 
ship, which has been ordered from 
Nome, Alaska, to Wrangel Island “ to 
aid in the rescue of the colony which 
Harold Noice left.” 

It will be remembered how Mr. Noice, 
sent last year by Mr. Stefansson, the 
Canadian explorer, to the rescue of a 
party who had occupied this island 
of the remote Arctic in the name of 
Britain, found all the party dead or 
missing except the Eskimo woman, Ada 
Blackjack. Since then Canada has 
renounced her interest in the island, and 
its possession is in dispute between the 
United States and Russia. Mr. Stefans¬ 
son has disposed of his property in the 
island to an American, Mr. Lomen, an 
operator in the Alaskan reindeer industry. 

Sailing to the Top of the Continent 

Curiously enough, this is the Bear’s 
last voyage—her last, at least, in the 
American coastguard service. She is of 
Scottish origin and was launched just 
fifty years ago. She was bought for 
the American Navy, but in 1886 the 
coastguards took her over, and ever since, 
summer by summer, she has set out from 
Seattle or San Francisco and sailed round 
the Alaskan coast from Unalaska, by 
Nome, to "the top of the continent ” 
and back again. Now she is to retire, 
giving place to a modem steel cutter 
driven wholly by steam. 

The Bear is so old that when she takes 
in her coal (365 tons of it) “ her hull 
swells with it,” and only gradually 
resumes its normal shape as the coal is 
used up. 

Caught in the Pack Ice 

She has often been caught in the 
pack ice, but her short, thick wooden 
propeller as it strikes the ice will 
stop the engine rather than break. It 
is said she has been run into by " nearly 
everything that floats,” but nothing can 
hurt her. She can sail faster than she 
can steam, for her auxiliary engine only 
develops six knots an hour in the most 
favourable circumstances. Yet she 
travels anything from 11,000 to 15,000 
miles each voyage. 

The Bear and her captain are the 
great institutions of the Alaskan coast. 
In the ports and fishing villages of the 
Indians and Eskimos the Captain repre¬ 
sents the majesty of American law. He 
is their magistrate and their doctor, and 
he also marries them. 

He and his predecessors have endless 
stories to tell. This will not be the first 
Wrangel expedition they have brought 
home. It was the Bear which rescued 
the survivors of the Karluk in 1914.' She 
towed the schooner of Amundsen himself, 
and one of her captains was with Peary. 

Driving the Reindeer 

Once three of her officers, the surgeon 
among them, made an overland trip of 
fifteen hundred miles to save four crews 
of wrecked whalers near Point Barrow. 
" She landed the three officers at an 
Indian village on Nelson Island, and they 
travelled thence by dog and reindeer 
sled along the frozen ocean shore, over 
blizzard-beaten arms of the sea, up and 
down mountains. And most of the way 
they drove a herd of four hundred rein¬ 
deer, which they used for their own 
food, and with which they kept the 
destitute whalers alive after they reached 
Point Barrow and until the Bear arrived 
in the middle of the next summer.” 


Geneva’s Tribute to a Great man 


O n a day in July wreaths of greenery and 
of roses decorated the stone balus¬ 
trade which borders the gardens of 
the home of the League of Nations. Be¬ 
tween the balustrade and the blue, blue 
lake runs the tree-shaded road and it was 
to celebrate the christening of this stretch 
of the road that the garlands were hung. 

The name given to it is Quai Wilson, 
a tribute to the great American whose 
lofty ideal the League is striving to 
express. He it was, more than any 
other, who urged the forming of the 
League, and who was chiefly responsible 
for those splendid opening sentences of 
the Covenant which bind all member 
States to open, just and honourable 
relations with each other, and to the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations. 

He too, was confident that Geneva 


should be chosen for the headquarters 
of the League. Switzerland has stood 
aloof from international strife and 
the result is that fiery quarrels lose their 
heat when brought into its atmosphere 
and the fighting spirit calms down. 
More and more strong will this healing 
quality grow as each new dispute finds 
a peaceful solution. 

This feeling was expressed by the 
Secretary-General at the little christen¬ 
ing ceremony. President Wilson’s name 
is now graved in stone on the balustrade 
surrounding the home of the League. 

Let us remember those noble words 
he spoke at Versailles : 

The settlements we make now will 
be judged in regions where the eye of 
Governments does not penetrate, but 
where the heart of humanity beats. 


THE GIANT LINER IN THE GIANT DOCK 



The giant White Star liner Olympic has been placed for overhauling in the world’s largest 
floating dock at Southampton, and this picture showing her rudder and propellers gives 
some idea of her enormous size 


- Continued from the previous column 

The rescued men—78 of them—were 
herded together in an old deserted 
house. " They were all in a horrible 
state,” says one of their rescuers. “ All 
the cooking, except baking the bread, 
was done on the small stove. It was 
only boiling meat and enough water for 
tea or coffee, but the steam generated 
gathered in frost overhead and on the 
sides, and the drippings from this kept 
the floors and walls continually wet. 

“ Lower down on the walls ice had 
formed three or four inches thick, and the 
drippings and meltings, ran down over 
this into the berths, and even what little 
bedclothes the men had were never dry. 
In the endeavour to keep warm some 
of the men had boxed in their berths, and 
in these boxes kept improvised oil lamps 
burning. The soot and smoke from these 
lamps covered everything, their clothes 
and bodies, with a black greasy coating, 
so that they were scarcely recognisable 


as white men.” Only the cold weather 
had' prevented serious sickness. 

Truly a wonderful vessel with a 
wonderful record, which it will take her 
steel successor a long time to beat. 

BOY AND A SALMON 
A Tussle on the Ouse 

A salmon four feet long having broken 
through his father’s fishing net, a 17- 
year-old lad named Arthur Heming- 
brough plunged into the river and caught 
it in his arms. The salmon struggled 
violently and the boy and the fish 
rolled over and over in the shallow water. 

The fish managed to strike the boy’s 
face with its tail several times, but the 
lad held on till his father stunned it 
with a mallet ; and so it was landed. 

This was on the Ouse at Winstow, 
near Selby, in Yorkshire. The salmon 
weighed 35 pounds and the fish and the 
boy were photographed. 


A PLATFORM 
AMERICAN 

DR. HARRY FOSDICK 

Fine Type of the Manhood 
of the New World 

HIS 60 MEETINGS IN ENGLAND 

It is continually being said that 
oratory is dying, especially among the 
English-speaking nations. The great 
speaker, we are told, does not nowadays 
appear ; and if he did the people would 
not welcome him or honour him as in 
olden days. 

This, of course, is partly true. Oratory 
as a fine art is not cultivated among us 
as in great ages past. Modern Parlia¬ 
ments do not encourage it. Yet 
oratory is still a great power. The pre¬ 
sent Prime Minister is an exceedingly 
fine speaker. He leads the nation 
largely because of his mastery of words. 

A Fine Speaker 

It is not a common thing for British 
audiences to be stirred by a speaker 
from the United States. President 
Wilson was a unique, example. As a 
general rule the orator who makes a 
great impression must speak in an accent 
that is familiar, and must move among 
familiar things. 

There has been a fine American speaker 
among us this summer. Dr. Harry Emer¬ 
son Fosdick. He has been heard from 
many pulpits and platforms, having ad¬ 
dressed sixty meetings, while the myriad 
listeners-in have had the opportunity of 
hearing the voice that Sunday by Sunday 
in New York is heard by an eager con¬ 
gregation in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Fifth Avenue. 

Capturing the Audience 

Dr. Fosdick is a splendid specimen 
of the best type of American public 
man. He is still in the early vigour of 
life and looks even younger than his 
years. His voice is, as we should expect, 
markedly American, and he lias one 
trait which is usual among his country¬ 
men and very different from the habit 
of .English speakers. He puts an 
almost even emphasis on all his words, 
including the small words in a sentence. 
This helps to make him perfectly heard, 
but it gives to his speaking a less modu¬ 
lated effect than we are accustomed to. 
But in Dr. Fosdick the habit is part of 
the man : so natural and effective that 
the English ear quickly grows accus¬ 
tomed to it. 

He is a remarkably vital and stimu¬ 
lating speaker and preacher. Among 
many other gifts of the born orator, he 
lias one that is very important in our 
age of hurry and impatience. He gets 
at once under way, plunges right into 
his subject, and thus captures the atten¬ 
tion of his audience without the loss of 
a moment. 

The Gift of Illustration 

There is no hesitation or fumbling 
about Dr. Fosdick. It is easy to tell 
that he speaks only after full prepara¬ 
tion. He has his address built up in his 
mind ; it comes from him with perfect 
lucidity and a delightful ease of move¬ 
ment, so that the substance of what he 
says can be carried away by any person 
of ordinary powers of memory. Per¬ 
haps no speaker heard in this country 
for many years has had an equal gift 
of happy and varied illustration, or 
has been more successful in planting 
in the minds of his hearers exactly 
the things he wishes them to mark 
and understand. 

And there is no mistake about Dr. 
Fosdick’s message. He is profoundly 
convinced of the mission of the English- 
speaking peoples, and of their joint 
responsibility for peace and civilisation. 

" We hold the destiny of the world in 
our hands if we agree together,” he said 
as he left England. 
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GOOD LIVES WANTED 

A NATION OF FINE MEN 
AND WOMEN 

Poor Physique of Army 
Recruits 

WHAT CAN WE DO ? 

By a Special Correspondent 

A very disturbing reply has just been 
given in Parliament to a Member 'who 
asked what proportion of Army recruits 
was rejected for physical reasons. 

The Secretary for War stated that in 
the last year for which complete figures 
could be given 56 out of each 100 recruits 
ivere found unfit and rejected. 

In the last year before the war the 
proportion was 27 in each 100, a figure 
bad enough, but very much better than 
the later one. 

The War Minister added that the 
quality of recruits now coming forward 
is steadily improving,, but we must not 
be satisfied with that. We must aim at 
a population having healthy minds in 
healthy, bodies. Lives are the real 
wealth of the nation —not buildings or 
riches or shops or factories or mines or 
railways, but Good Lives. 

A Gallant Contingent 

Unfortunately, we have not only the 
above figures to go upon. We know 
that when the South African War was 
fought, 25 years ago. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
writing to a well-known citizen of - a 
great English town, said : 

i will not give you offence if I say that their 
physique was hardly equal to the fine standard 
of their determination and courage. It is 
the fault of someone that these brave, and 
stubborn lads were not at least an inch or two 
taller and bigger round the chest, and alto¬ 
gether of a more robust and powerful build. 

The years went by, and the World 
War came to be fought, and again the 
same great city sent a gallant contingent 
to fight for their country. Again it had 
to be reported that the recruits from 
the district, a great manufacturing one, 
were of poor physique. Here are the 
words printed by the officials : 

The average man here is, for military pur¬ 
poses, an old man before lie reaches forty. 

So, we see, the little children of the 
time of the South African War who 
grew up to be the grown men of the late 
World War were, in too many cases, 
unfit to serve their country. A genera¬ 
tion did little to improve things. The 
warning and the years went by in vain. 

The Way of Happiness 

We must not think that this is a 
matter which has to do with fighting 
alone. It is merely that the fighting 
throws light on the subject. What we 
need are good lives for their own sake. 
A nation needs healthy, well-trained 
men and women, because in no other 
way is real happiness or real prosperity 
to be found. Good lives are treasures. 

Now let us turn to the good hope 
which we can realise if we give our 
minds to it. The race has a good life 
standard which poverty does not kill. 
That is to say, even if a baby is bom in 
a poor home it generally inherits the 
good life of its race, and if it is properly 
nurtured it will grow up to be a fine 
man or woman. 

This is the true gospel of health and 
of hope, of national purpose and of good 
statesmanship, The C.N. would like to 
print it in golden letters on the walls of 
Parliament itself. 

THE ASPHALT ROAD 
A New Way of Making It 

Asphalt can now be applied to roads 
by an ingenious distributing machine, 
the invention of an Oxford firm. . 

The machine consists of a low tank 
which can be wheeled about by a man, 
and is fitted with a. sluice-gate at the 
rear. The tank holds 40 gallons, and 
asphalt “ cold spray ” can be distributed 
as required, the flow being regulated by 
a hand wheel within reach of the man 
at the drawbar 


A MOSLEM FEAST 

GREAT WEEK IN THE 
MOSQUES 

Mohammedan Celebration of 
Events in the Bible 

BAKR ID 

In India and in all other Moham¬ 
medan countries the followers of the 
Prophet have been holding one of their 
greatest festivals, the Feast of Bakr Id. 

On the first day of the feast, which 
lasts for three or four days, prayers 
are offered in the mosques in the early 
morning as soon after sunrise as possible. 
After that it is the custom to visit 
friends and to make gifts. But the 
most important duty is the sacrifice. 
This is called the Al-feda, which means 
" the ransom.” 

In India it is usually a cow that is 
sacrificed, but, as it is not strictly laid 
down in the Koran that it must be a 
cow, in some other Mohammedan 
countries a sheep or a goat is offered 
instead. It is thought that the offering 
of a cow in India, where it is regarded 
as a sacred animal by the Hindus, was 
meant as an insult in the days of 
Mohammedan supremacy, but it is 
still continued, though Mohammedans 
are now in a minority. There are usually 
riots between the two communities 
in connection with these sacrifices. 

Isaac and Ishmael 

The festival commemorates an event 
which in our Bible is described as 
happening in the life of Isaac, but 
which the Mohammedans believe hap¬ 
pened in the life of Ishmael. They say 
that Abraham desired to show God 
how devoted he was to Him and so 
bound Ishmael to an altar and was 
about to take his life as a sacrifice to 
God when his hand was stayed, and in 
a miraculous fashion a ram was pro¬ 
vided for the offering. 

It seems curious to find the followers 
of Mohammed celebrating events in 
the lives of Bible characters, but the 
Prophet declared that the religion lie 
preached was the same as the religion 
of Abraham—that, in fact, his cam¬ 
paign was for a revival of the old 
religion, which had. fallen from its high 
standard. So they honour the patri¬ 
archs and celebrate this sacrifice, the 
inner significance of which is that no 
sacrifice is too great if made for God. 

Prayers in the Streets 

The mosques are not nearly - large 
enough for the crowds that gather in 
large cities like .Calcutta to perform 
their devotions, and so the people fill 
up the courtyards and the streets all 
round about, and all traffic is suspended 
while the prayers last. 

It is a wonderful spectacle to see the 
vast crowds on their knees in these 
public places, making the orthodox 
movements and gestures, swaying their 
bodies to and fro in perfect time like a 
company of soldiers doing physical 
exercises. But . the most impressive 
thing of all is the religious fervour in 
every face, a fervour which helps to 
explain the great spread of Moham¬ 
medanism in its missionary days. The 
Mohammedan takes religion seriously. 

MOVING TREES 
New Machine for Agriculture 

All kinds of machines have been in¬ 
vented lately for the farmer. 

A new one, known as the Duivel tree- 
planter, digs up young trees with their 
nursery soil around the roots and plants 
them in the ground in any desired spot. 
The young tree is taken up by a cylinder, 
which is pushed down into the soil,' and 
from the cylinder it is pressed into a 
hole nine inches deep and nine inches 
across, made by the machine. 

In this way young trees can be trans¬ 
planted in the hottest sun without 
suffering damage. 


TIME’S REVENGES 

Who Will Save a Great 
Cathedral ? 

COLOGNE IN DANGER 

Cologne Cathedral, " one of the finest 
and purest monuments of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture in Europe,” is in danger. 

It suffered heavily from this year’s 
severe weather, largely, no doubt, 
through the necessary repairs of wear 
and tear having had to be abandoned 
since 1914, at first through lack of men 
and then through lack of funds. Now 
the cathedral architect has refused to 
be responsible for its condition. 

The cathedral stands on the site of 
an older structure built in the ninth 
century and burned down in 1248. 
The new choir was consecrated in 1322, 
but atrthe time of the Reformation the 
Cathedral was still unfinished, and it 
was only in the last century that its 
repair and completion were seriously 
undertaken. It was finished in 1880. 

Since Rheims Cathedral was ruined 
by the Germans during the war, French 
money has been lavished on its restora¬ 
tion ; but in. Germany there is no 
money to spare, or what there is is in 
the hands of a newly-enriched class to 
whom noble architecture does not 
appeal. Thus time brings its revenges. 
But the Kclnische Dom sliould be saved. 

BUZZING CATERPILLARS 
Plague Destroying Millions 
of Trees 

The grub of the pine moth has attacked 
Prussian forests from Berlin eastward to 
Lithuania, and already some 40 million 
cubic feet of timber are dead or dying. 

The caterpillars swarm on the trees 
and fall to the ground in such numbers 
that their movements make a buzzing 
sound like bees, and the pine needles 
they dislodge with their nibbling fall 
as .steadily as rain. 

More ominous still, the same pest has 
appeared in the standing corn—a thing 
that has never happened before. 

SPEEDING UP THE CABLES 
A New Discovery 

The Engineering Foundation of New 
York announces the discovery of a 
new alloy called Permalloy, which has 
great magnetic, properties. 

One of the uses it is to be put to is in 
the manufacture of submarine cables, 
for it is claimed that such cables will 
permit messages being transmitted at 
many times the present speed. 

The Foundation executive emphasises 
the fact that this alloy was not dis¬ 
covered by accident but as the result of 
patient and painstaking research. 

THE MILK ENGINE 
Passengers Eating the Fuel 

In order to demonstrate the fuel value 
of milk, a train was recently run for 
twentv miles on lumps of milk powder 
instead of coal. 

Dr. Bundeson, the Chicago Health 
Commissioner, says that the engine 
with its five carriages attained a speed 
of 40 miles an hour on its milk fuel, 
while some of the passengers were 
actually eating pieces of the same fuel 
during the journey. 

LIFEBOATS WITH WIRELESS 

Wireless apparatus has been fitted to 
the lifeboats of the P. and O. liner 
Maloja, and by it the crews can ascertain 
their bearings in case of need. 

The crew of each lifeboat can not only 
find its own bearings from the ship’s 
signals, but can direct a neighbouring 
vessel towards it and so make rescue 
doubly sure. 


A CUP OF COCOA 

400 YEARS OLD 

Forerunner of Our Breakfast 
Table Drinks 

TEA AND TALK 

A cup of cocoa is four hundred years 
old today. It was first brought over 
from the West Indies by Spanish sailors 
in 1524. 

It had been found in Mexico by the 
Spaniards some few years earlier. How 
long it had been drunk there, no one 
knows. When Englishmen began trading 
in the New World, cocoa was brought 
direct from the West Indies to Bristol. 

The first man or woman—or perhaps 
it was a prehistoric Boy Scout—who 
found that the seeds of the American 
cacao tree, crushed and mixed with 
hot water, made a good drink, was doing 
more for the world than he knew. The 
chocolate trade is the result. 

For some reason or other English 
people found cocoa easier to say than 
cacao, and the word was presently 
spelt in the way it was pronounced. 

A New Drink 

The French made a drink from the 
same berry, which they christened 
chocolate, from the Mexican word 
chocolatl. This became known in 
England, too. In 1657 people in London 
read in the Public Advertiser : 

In Bishopsgate Street, in Queen’s Head 
Alley, at a Frenchman’s house, is an excellent 
West India drink called chocolate to be sold, 
where you may have it ready at any time, 
and also unmade at reasonable rates. 

Cocoa was the first of our three 
household beverages to become known 
in England. Tea and coffee were 
introduced soon after. By the end of 
the seventeenth century people had got 
quite used to them. Coffee and tea 
(for a long time pronounced tay) became 
fashionable among a certain class 
of people. Coffee houses were a meeting- 
place for men of all sorts, and became 
a kind of club. People who wrote books 
soon got very fond of tea. We hear of 
men like Dr. Johnson and Samuel 
Richardson and Hogarth, the painter, 
gathering together, talking a great 
deal, and drinking endless dishes of 
tea during their talk. 

In the Old Days 

Tea is supposed to be the most 
ancient of our drinks. - The Chinese 
would have us believe that they were 
drinking tea long • before Abraham 
set out from Ur of the Chaldees and 
wandered across the Syrian desert to 
find Canaan, but this is doubtful. 

People in Abyssinia were drinking 
coffee about the time Columbus was 
sailing across the Atlantic, and they 
said, like the Chinese, that it was an 
extremely ancient drink. But there, 
again, we are not quite sure. 

Tea, of course, is now. our national 
drink, as coffee is the national drink 
of the French. In 1658 tins quaint 
advertisement was printed in an English 
paper, which shows, among other 
things, that advertisements did not 
cost quite so much per line : 

That excellent, and by -all physitians ap¬ 
proved China drink called by the Chineans 
Tcha, and by other nations Tay, alias tee, 
is sold at the Sultanese Head, a cophee house 
in Sweetings Rents by the Royal Exchange, 
London. _ 

GOOD NEWS FROM WEMBLEY 

The Chemistry Hall at Wembley 
gives us one great piece of good news. 
We are producing now almost all our 
own dyes. In 1923, 80 per cent dye 
stuffs were imported. In 1924, 20 per 
cent are being imported. 
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FOXLEASE 

HOME OF THE WORLD’S 
GUIDERS 

What Goes on at a House in 
the New Forest 

BUILDING UP THE BETTER DAYS 

By the Chief Guide for Poland 

Everybody knows what the Girl 
Guides are, but how many have heard 
of Foxlease, the Scene of the Great 
Gathering of Guides of All Nations ? 

Yet we cannot separate one from the 
other. Foxlease is the big training 
centre for Guiders. 

If we think of the Guide Headquarters 
as "the brain of the movement, keeping 
the functions of every part in order, 
Foxlease can be regarded as its beating 
heart. It is here that Guiders come to 
get new ideas, new visions. It is here 
that hearts are linked together, and the 
world sisterhood of Guiders becomes a 
real thing, for Foxlease belongs not only 
to the British Empire but to the Guiders 
of the world. 

A Ready Welcome 

Its position, so near Southampton, 
makes it easily accessible to Guiders 
from abroad. They come here after a 
long and tiring journey to find a home 
that is always ready to welcome them ; 
they go out again into far-off places 
carrying in their hearts a flame of 
enthusiasm and love kindled by the 
Foxlease camp-fire. All countries meet 
here. At one time there were 22 
nationalities at Foxlease, a real League 
of Nations. 

Foxlease is on the borders of the New 
Forest. It'is one big house, with about 
thirty rooms, two cottages, a barn for 
games and dances and meetings, several 
outhouses, a beautiful garden, and 
fields which are used as camping-grounds 
for Guides.. The whole place was pre¬ 
sented to the movement by an American 
lady, Mrs. Saundersort. 

The Empire Linked Together 

The Guide Headquarters hesitated at 
first whether this great gift should be 
accepted, as the upkeep of such a big 
house was expensive ; but Princess Mary, 
the President of the Girl Guides, came 
to the rescue by giving Foxlease about 
ten thousand pounds, a part of the 
wedding present from all the Marys of 
the kingdom. Guides from all parts of 
the Empire hurried to make contribu¬ 
tions towards the furnishing of the 
home, different towns, counties, and 
colonies furnishing different rooms. 

The whole of the British Empire 
is linked here together. You have only 
to open the door of London, a room 
furnished by London companies, to 
find yourself in Scotland. You cross a 
field and are in Canada. South Africa 
is next door to Oxfordshire. It is rather 
a queer geographical puzzle, but if you 
think a little you will find the solution ; 
it is all a question of sisterhood. 

Hoisting the Colours 

Training weeks are held at Foxlease 
all the year round, but they are open 
only to Guiders, Brown Owls, or Com¬ 
missioners. All the members are then 
divided into Patrols to do their appointed 
work, regardless of their usual rank. 

There are always the same four patrols: 
Rooks, Chaffinches, Greenfinches, and 
Chiff-Chaffs. Any Guider returning 
here can be sure to find her old patrol, 
though its members have changed. All 
domestic duties, are done by the patrols. 
The day begins with Guide prayers and 
hymns at-8.15. The next item, after 
breakfast, is the hoisting of the colours, 
always an impressive event. Prayers 
and colours, loyalty to God and the 
King, make the starting-point of every 
day at Foxlease. 

The activities at the training weeks are 
various, and, of course,' useful. Wood¬ 
craft, camping, Nature study, country 
dancing, games, and lectures fill up the 
day. After lunch, during the rest hour, 
Guiders meet usually in the Silence 


RUNNING TO WASTE 

THE NEGLECT OF A 
NOBLE RIVER 

The Thames As It Is and As It 
Should Be 

LONDON’S PLAYGROUND 

If anyone suggested that the parks and 
playgrounds of London should be 
closed, what an outcry there would be. 
And yet the finest thing in London for 
games and sports is closed to the public 
from one year’s end to another. 

We speak of the Thames, the most 
historic river in all the world, so beautiful 
in its upper reaches that it is like a 
valley in Paradise, so busy and so 
tremendous in London itself that to 
look at it for a few minutes is like a 
run to the seaside. 

What a place for boys and girls ! 
With such a river flowing through its 
midst you would think that all the boys 
of London were longing to go to sea, and 
that half the girls in London could steer 
a boat as easily and gaily as His Majesty’s 
youngest midshipman. But we have 
so managed things that our boys and 
girls can only get at the river with- the 
greatest possible difficulty ; and, as for 
sailing or rowing a boat between the 
bridges, they might as well attempt 
roller-skating at the corner of Thread- 
needle Street in the middle of the day. 

The Treasure Hunters 

Down in the East End there are dark 
and muddy lanes which lead to slippery 
and slimy stairs, and there at low tide a 
few children make their way with 
buckets and bottles to see what treasure 
they can find in Thames mud. Along 
the Embankment, too, you may see a 
few small toddlers clambering up the 
wall to peep over its substantial granite 
at the tossing tide ; and on some of the 
bridges more children may be found 
gazing at tugs, steamers, and barges 
through the spaces in the balustrade. 

But no happy troop of boys and girls 
goes hurrying to gaily-decorated piers 
to board cheerful steamboats and make 
a voyage. There are no jolly watermen 
waiting for London’s children on the 
stairs of Father Thames, ready to teach 
the boys how to sail a trim boat and the 
girls how to steer a skiff. 

A Great Sea Gate 

We are wasting one of the finest of 
our possessions. We have allowed Trade 
to monopolise our noblest playground.'" 

Few Londoners seem to realise that 
their city is one of the greatest sea 
gates in the \torld, and that a man may 
taste salt-breezes on Blackfriars Bridge, 
and drink into his lungs as good sea-air 
on Tower Bridge as can be found at 
Brighton or Bournemouth. 

If this truth were known to the 
Londoner, and if he made up his mind 
that his great sea-river should be a thing 
of joy and pleasure as well as a thing of 
use and service, we should have such a 
population of children as would supply 
all the world with explorers and ad¬ 
venturers for the rest of its history. 


Continued Irom the previous column 
Room, the cosiest room in the house. 
Here they find writing tables, comfort¬ 
able chairs, and plenty of beautiful 
books. The merriest time of the day is 
the evening. Tn summer a camp fire 
is lit out of doors, in winter the fireplace 
in Scotland takes its place. 

When the fire has died down and all 
the Guiders are gone to their rooms, 
the hooting of an owl is heard in the 
hall and corridors. It is a sign for 
singing Taps, the last evening song, 
equivalent to the “ Lights out ” sounded 
in Boy Scout camps. Everybody joins 
in, the whole house rings with the sweet 
and quiet tune : 

The Day is done, 

Gone the Sun 

From the sea, from the hills, from the sky. 

All is well, 

Safely rest, 

God is nigh. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card,-with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in 

What Does Circa Mean ? 

It is a Latin word meaning about, or 
round about, and is often abbreviated as circ. 

What is a Shard ? 

A fragment of any hard material. It 
comes from an old Anglo-Saxon root mean¬ 
ing broken off. 

Are the Breidden Hills in Wales Volcanic? 

-The rocks here are volcanic, and in 
earlier ages the district was a centre of great 
volcanic activity. 

Is the Sun Stationary ? 

No ; it has various movements. It is, for 
example, revolving on its axis, and rushing 
through space with all the solar system. ■ 

What do the names Mizpah and Ashdod 
Mean ? 

In the Bible Mizpah means a look-out, 
or watch-tower, and Ashdod a strong place. 

What is a Rerebrace ? 

This is the name given in olden times to 
the armour of the upper arm from the 
shoulder to the elbow joint. It is sometimes 
called arriere-bras. 

Are all Swans on our Public Waters 

Government Owned ? 

No ; they have various owners, and those 
on the Upper Thames are claimed by the 
Crown and the Dyers’ and Vintners’ 
Companies of the City of London. 

When were Pews First Used in English 
Churches ? 

Open benches are mentioned at Exeter in 
1287, but in the fifteenth century the seats 
were enclosed and had a hinged door, and 
these were called pews. 

What is the Origin of the Sign for a 
Query? 

This came from the first and last letters 
of the Latin word questio, meaning question. 
The letters were written one above another, 
and after a time the q written quickly 
became the curl and the o became a point. 

Who Invented Ink? 

Nobody knows. Tnks have been used 
from very ancient times, and were originally 
made of ivory-black or lamp-black and gum. 
Indian ink has been used in the East from 
the earliest period. 

What is a Liger ? 

This is the name that has been coined 
for an animal that recently arrived at the 
London Zoo, and is a cross between a lion and 
a tiger. It is the colour of a lion and has a 
mane, but it also has stripes like a tiger. 

When we Smell do we Really Taste? 

Although there are many connections 
between smell and taste these are really 
different sensations, different nerves being 
stimulated. It is quite possible to smell 
without tasting a substance, but we may 
smell and taste a substance at the same time 

What does Handicap Mean ? 

A handicap is an additional weight or a 
retarded start imposed on a superior com¬ 
petitor in a race to bring him more nearly 
to the standard of another competitor. The 
word really means hand in the cap, a method 
of drawing lots, or settlement by arbitration. 

What is Mica ? 

There are several kinds of mica divided 
into two groups, the white, or light-coloured, 
and the black, or dark-coloured, varieties. 
They are all hydrated silicates of alumina 
and the alkalies, potash, soda, or lithia, 
with which iron and magnesia are associated 
in some varieties. 

What do the Letters S, F, R, A mean on a 
Watch Regulator? 

The S means slow and the F fast, and the 
R and A are the initials of the French words 
Retard and Arrete, meaning the same thing. 
The letters are an indication as to which 
way we should push the pointer of the regu¬ 
lator to make the watch go faster or slower. 

Have the Jews any Sacred Writings 
Beside the Old Testament? 

Yes; though they are not of equal rank 
with the Old Testament. These other 
writings consist of a body of civil and 
canonical law with rabbinical comments, 
and are known collectively as the Talmud. 
The Mishna is a collection of precepts that 
forms the basis of the Talmud. 

Why do People Lost on a Moor generally 
Wander Round in a Circle? 

The majority of people are born right- 
handed, and there is a tendency to do every¬ 
thing right-handedly. This applies to move¬ 
ment forward, which tends to be towards the 
right, and so a right-handed person having 
lost all sense of direction instinctively goes 
round and round to the right. 


SATURN DEPARTS 

WHERE TO SEE THE 
RINGED PLANET 

Giant World in the Midst of 
Whirling Moons 

ECLIPSES LASTING MONTHS 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

Next Wednesday evening the planet 
Saturn may be seen near the Moon. This 
will make it easy to identify this far-off 
world, which will soon be leaving our 
evening sky till next year. 

Saturn will be found about five times 
the Moon’s width away from, and 
below, her—rather low down in the 
south-western sky. As Saturn sets 
about eleven o’clock, the earlier he is 
looked for the better ; he will not ap¬ 
pear very bright, owing to the Moon’s 
radiance. 

This wonderful ringed world is now 
nearly goo million miles - from us, 
whereas in April last he was but 813 
million miles away, the Earth having, 
in the meantime, sped away from him. 
Saturn is therefore less bright now, and 
if observed through a telescope his 
diameter appears one-eighth less than 
in April, when he was at his nearest. 

In about a month’s time Saturn will 
begin'to be lost amid the. sunset glow, 
and by October 28 he will appear to 



Saturn seen from underneath. 


pass above the Sun, though actually 
Saturn will then be far beyond him, 
and nearly a thousand million miles 
away from us, quite invisible, of course, 
to the naked eye. 

Throughout the spring and summer 
we have been looking down on the upper 
side of Saturn’s Rings ; the spectacle 
of this immense globe, 760 times as big 
as our Earth, in the midst of that 
whirling mass of moons and. particles 
forming his rings, being one of the most 
impressive in the heavens. 

But those rings produce such a state 
of things on Saturn that, were they 
encircling our world, we should not 
always appreciate them. We in England 
should find that they eclipsed the Sun 
for over two months of every year ; 
while farther south, in the latitude of 
Spain and Sicily, the Sun would be 
hidden by them for three months, and 
still longer nearer the tropics. 

If, however, England were on Saturn, 
in the same latitude as on the Earth, a 
far more terrible state of things would, 
ensue, because Saturn’s year /is about 
294 of our years, so the Sun would be 
hidden by. these beautiful, but awful, 
rings for about five of our years at a 
time, once in every Saturnian year. 

Nearer Saturn’s tropics it would be 
still worse ; people would have to leave 
these drear regions of gloom for summer 
realms. As, however, this great belt of 
shadow reaches at times a width of some 
twenty thousand miles on the giant 
world of Saturn, travelling would be a 
big business. Only the Polar regions 
and the area above latitude 63° would 
entirely escape. But as the ' Polar 
regions have a winter nearly 15 years 
long, they would be scarcely attractive 
unless Saturn is a much warmer world 
in itself than ours—which there are 
reasons for believing. 

The equatorial regions fare better 
than elsewhere, the eclipse lasting but a 
few months directly beneath the rings.' 
Our picture shows this belt of shadow 
as it is now, but seen from beneath 
Saturn, where, of course, it is invisible 
to us at present as we are looking down 
upon Saturn from above. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus is in 
the east. In the evening Saturn is south-west, 
Mercury in the west, Jupiter south, and Mars 
south-east. 
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A Tale of White Men Set down by 

Among the Red Men John Halden 


C.HAPTER 54 


The Escape 


D anny’s first impulse on hear¬ 
ing that the Indians intended 
to attack Boonesborough was to 
leave the Council Hall and try to 
escape at once to warn his people. 
But he realised that this would be 
unwise and dangerous, so he sat 
quietly, schooling his face to con¬ 
ceal the anxiety he felt. 

Many warriors rose to speak, 
telling their reasons for attacking 
the English settlers, and Danny 
learned that a Frenchman named 
de Quindre was behind it all. In 
those days the competition be¬ 
tween the English and the French 
was very keen in the New World of 
America. It had occurred to de 
Quindre that by stirring up the 
Indians against the English settlers 
he might further the ends of his own 
‘ country. So, after blowin'g the 
smouldering hatred of the Indians 
higher by means of rum and lies, de 
Ouindre had furnished them with 
rifles and ammunition, and had pro¬ 
mised to lead them himself to 
Boonesborough. 

" Warriors ! ” the great voice of 
Cornstalk boomed out suddenly, 
and there was silence in the Council 
Hall. “ You talk as children, not 
as men ! 


“ Warriors ! do you believe in 
your folly that de Quindre does this 
for the good of the Indians ? No ! 
It is for himself and his own nation 
that he works, and against the In¬ 
dian. 

" Warriors ! hold to your word of 
peace like honourable men, for the 
Frenchman would lead you into a 
trap.” 

But Cornstalk spoke to no avail. 
The feeling of the assembly was for 
war, and when the vote of the 
warriors was taken all but a few 
threw their tomahawks into the 
ground before them to show their 
decision. 

As soon as he could get away 
Danny went to the tepee which he 
shared with Eagle Feather. He 
dared not make any preparations 
for flight, lest he should be detected. 
He wondered that no guard had 
been set over him. 


While he was examining his mus¬ 
ket, a,s though casually, the door 
flap opened and Blackfish entered 
suddenly. 

Danny’s heart quaked within 
him, but he faced the warrior 
bravely. 

" Little Bear ! ” said Blackfish 
abruptly, “ are you truly the son of 
Blackfish and no English boy ? " 

Danny looked squarely into the 
eyes'of the chieftain. 

"Why does my father ask ? ” 
he said. “ Was I not adopted into 
the Shawnee tribe ? Were not my 
white bones washed from me by 
the squaws of the village ? Did 
not the ghost of the son of Black¬ 
fish come back from the happy 
hunting grounds to join my spirit 
within me ? Why, then, does my 
father doubt ? ” 

Blackfish scrutinised Danny for 
a few moments without answering. 
Then he made a gesture as though 
dispelling his doubts. 

" It is true,” he said ; “ within 
you is the ghost of my son. You 
are too young to fight with the war¬ 
riors as yet. But you shall go 
with us on the march.” 

Blackfish turned and went to 
the door of the tepee. With the 
deerskin flap in his hand he hesi¬ 
tated, as if his doubts had returned, 
aud looked back keenly at Danny. 

" If the spirit of the son of Hali¬ 
fax should war with the ghost of 
my own son within you—take 
warning! ” He held the door 
flap wide,- and Danny, looking out, 
saw that winter had set in in 
earnest, for the snow was falling 
so thickly that the view was ob¬ 
scured. ” You would die.” And 
with this brief sentence, Blackfish 
went out. 


Danny sat a long time silently in 
the cold tent, thinking over the 
thing he had set himself to do. In 
the first place, beyond the general 
direction, he did not know the way 
to Boonesborough. The snow would 
• cover his tracks, but it might also 
kill him. 

And yet there was nothing for it 
but to go. With five hundred war¬ 
riors on the war-path, the chances 
were all against the thirty odd 
settlers in Boonesborough at best. 
If they were not warned they might 
all be massacred in the first half 
hour of the attack. 1 Danny thought 
of his mother, of Nancy, of little 
Annabel, and he knew there was 
nothing for it but to go. 

The sun had set, and outside in 
the big eating tent there was feast¬ 
ing among the warriors. The rules 
in an Indian camp are very strict 
toward warriors preparing for 
battle. They must fast all day. 
They must spend their time dancing 
the war dances, and never sit once or 
lie, or even lean against anything, 
from sun to sun. After sunset 
they rest and feast. 

Danny went out to the banquet 
and found Eagle Feather waiting 
for him. The Indian boy looked at 
him anxiously as if he guessed the 
struggle that had been going on in 
Danny’s mind, but he said nothing, 
and Danny forced himself to appear 
as usual. He ate largely; however, 
with the next day’s fast in his 
thoughts, and even attempted to 
slip some food into the loose blouse' 
of his tunic. 

"You are greedy, Little Brother! ” 
observed Eagle Feather quietly. 

Danny almost lost his head. 

“ Oh no—I am-” he stam¬ 

mered. “ That is to say, yes, I 
am greedy.” 

Eagle Feather said nothing more, 
but he had gained his point, for 
Danny did not attempt to steal any 
more food. Other eyes than Eagle 
Feather’s might have noticed it. 

Danny lay awake most of that 
night, listening to Eaglo--Feather’s 
quiet breathing, on the other side 
of the tepee. Then, when the first 
grey light announced the coming 
of the dawn, he rose cautiously, 
took his gun and axe and a few 
rounds of ammunition he had man¬ 
aged to secrete, and crept to the 
door. 

But before he went he paused, 
and taking a little gold bangle that 
Nancy had given him, from the 
pocket of his buckskin shirt, he laid 
it beside Eagle Feather, whom he 
confidently expected never to see 
again. The Indian, deep buried in 
his blankets, did not stir, or pause 
in the deep even breathing of his 
sleep. 

At the doorway Danny saw to his 
relief that it was still snowing. That 
would at least cover his tracks. It 
was a mad and reckless thing he 
was about to attempt. At best he 
could not hope to get away more 
than an hour or two in advance of 
his pursuers. Yet he felt that he 
must at least die trying to save his 
people. 

. So, taking a hasty glance round 
to get his direction, he plunged 
into the snow and left the village. 

At the end of three hours he was 
still plunging through the under¬ 
brush in the direction that he 
judged Boonesborough to be. He 
was exhausted, and had seen no 
game fdr food. The recklessness of 
what he was doing began to sink 
into his brain, and his courage 
began to ebb away. The falling 
snow was a white darkness about 
him. He could not see a yard 
before his face. 

Then suddenly, noiselessly, a 
dark figure loomed up in front of 
him. 

Danny’ instantly brought his gun 
to his shoulder. 

" Do not shoot, Little Brother ! " 
It was Eagle Feather’s voice, and 
Danny brought down his gun with 
a gasp of relief. 


“ I watched you all night, and I 
have tracked-you this morning,” 
continued the Indian boy. “ I 
have come to take you back. You 
attempt the impossible.” 

Danny all but burst into tears— 
to his own immense shame. 

I can’t go back," he said. 
“ You know why I must go on. 
Nancy and Annabel-” 

Eagle Feather nodded, his face 
drawn with feeling. 

" I know, Little Brother,” he 
said. “ I would gladly give my 
eyes to avert the attack. But the 
warriors cannot be restrained. And 
you—it is impossible for you to get 
through in this weather." 

“ Then I’ll die try’ing ! ” answered 
Danny. “ I’ll never go back." 

“ Very well.” Eagle Feather 
seemed to understand. "Then I 
will go with you as far as I can. 
When I left the village there was one 
woman awake, ready to prepare the 
breakfast. I called to her that you 
and I were going hunting, and to 
tell my father. She did not seem 
to notice that you were not in sight. 
She is not intelligent." 

" But what will they do to you 
when you return ? ” asked Danny. 

" I will not return till to-morrow 
night. Then I will say that I 
spent the night searching for you, 
that you got separated from me, and 
lost in the snow. They will send 
out searching parties, but you will 
have had two days’ start. Come 
now, I will tell you a short cut to 
Boonesborough.” 

Danny looked the gratitude he 
could not speak. The settler’s, 
expression, “ There’s a white man ” 
came into his mind, and it seemed 
strange to apply it to Eagle Feather, 
an Indian. 

They battled on against the snow 
all day. At night they camped 
without fire or fresh food. Eagle 
Feather had brought a bag of corn 
and maple sugar, however, the food 
warriors take on the war-path. 

The next day at noon. Eagle 
Feather left Danny. 

" I must make a wide detour and 
approach the camp from the other 
direction,” he said.. "That will 
throw them off the scent, I think. 
Give me your gun. You must not 
shoot lest they hear it, nor make a 
fire unless at the last minute to 
ward off death.” 

Danny did as he was told, and 
accepted all the corn and maple 
sugar at the Indian boy’s com¬ 
mand. Then Eagle Feather em¬ 
braced him. 

“ I fear I shall never see you 
again, Little Brother,” he said. 
“ But I know your honour tells you 
you must go. If you see my 
brother David embrace him for me. 
I will pray Owaneeye to watch over 
you.” 

Eagle Feather was gone. The 
white curtain of snow cut him off 
from Danny’s sight in an instant. 
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Sick at heart, Danny turned and 
plunged onward in his battle against 
the elements. 

As night fell on the third day, 
Danny was making slow progress 
through a heavy growth of trees. 
He went onward now by instinct, 
for fatigue and cold had made him 
a trifle light-headed. He found 
himself looking longingly at the 
snow drifts he passed, ’ at their 
treacherous white softness, so like 
a deep couch" in which one might 
sink and sleep. 

" Come now, Dan Halifax ! ” he 
said sternly to himself, as he realised 
the dangerous trend his thoughts 
were taking. 

But it was no use. His limbs 
refused to hold him up, and he sank, 
as if by some volition outside him¬ 
self, into the snow. Near by was a 
boulder. 

Danny looked at it for some time 
before its significance impressed 
itself on his mind. His axe still 
hung from a leather throng over his 
shoulder. 

" If I were to get up now and chop 
down some trees, so they would 
fall against that boulder,” muttered 
Danny, “ then if I piled leaves over 
the trunks, and scooped away the 
snow underneath. . . . Eagle 

Feather said I might have a fire if it 
were to ward off death.” 

But Danny did not feel inclined to 
move. To his surprise’ his limbs 
no longer felt cold. It was even 
pleasant lying there in the snow, 
that folded about him like an 
eiderdown. Danny grew pleasantly 
drowsy. 


CHAPTER 55 

At Boonesborough , 

A Boonesborough consternation 
**• reigned. Sam and Jake Simp¬ 
son, Colonel Callaway, and some 
other men had been out hunting 
buffalo a few days before, and had 
conie upon a herd many thousand 
in number. Snow had been 
threatening for some day’s, and the 
men felt this to be their last chance 
to get in a big supply of meat in 
preparation for the winter before 
the last of the buffaloes had mi¬ 
grated yvest. 


Therefore the appearance of a 
small hunting party of Shawnee 
braves had been an annoyance. A 
herd of buffaloes pays no attention 
to hunters until they begin to shoot. 
Even then it takes some time for 
panic to penetrate to the centre, of 
the herd. But once they have been 
thoroughly frightened they dash 
forward as if moved by a single 
impulse and nothing can stop their 
stampede. 

For that reason, although there 
were plenty of buffaloes for twenty 
such hunting parties, each was 
afraid the other would stampede 
the herd. Some of the Shawnee 
braves ordered the white men off. 
Simpson and some other hotheads 
replied in kind. Bullets and arrows 
followed insults, and the herd stam¬ 
peded, leaving one white man dead 
and several wounded, beside Indian 
losses. 

Worse, some of the younger men 
followed the Shawnees to their 
village, a small one, and during the 
night set fire to it. 

“ That will teach the redskins not 
to attack white hunters ! " boasted 
one when they had returned to 
Boonesborough. 


It was this occurrence that had 
brought on the council of war 
witnessed by Danny in Corn¬ 
stalk’s camp, and had made the 
Shawnee warriors decide to attack 
the English settlers in return. 

Thereafter the peaceful life in 
Boonesborough was. at an end. 
Affairs went oh outwardly as usual, 
but there were anxious faces about 
the fire in the evenings. The thought 
in everyone’s mind was: “ Will 

the Indians attack ? ” 

And then one afternoon, just as 
the big gates of the fort were being 
closed, a small ragged and emaciated 
figure was seen staggering across the ' 
frozen river at the base of the slope, 
and a few moments later David 
carried into his father’s house the 
unconscious bundle of skin and 
bones that was Danny. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Gossip 

'“There was once a king who 
ruled his people wisely and 
well. One day a man who 
had caused much unhappiness 
through gossip and tale-telling 
was brought to him to be judged. 

“ Why do you talk so ? ” the 
king asked. “ There is no end to 
the mischief which y’our foolish 
tongue does.” 

I mean no harm,” answered 
the man sullenly’. 

“ But you are doing harm all 
the while," the king went on. 
“ Many times have y’ou been told 
this, and still you never cease 
from chattering. So this is the 
punishment' which I give y’ou. 
Walk along the road til! you 
come to the next town, and in 
the market there buy a white 
fowl. Then come straight back, 
and as you walk along pluck all 
the feathers from the bird.” 

And at the king’s bidding the 
man was taken from the palace 
and set on the road which led 
to the next town. 

As he went along he chuckled 
to himself because his punish¬ 
ment was so light. 

" The old king is mad ! He 
is in his dotage, and cannot know 
what he says,” he said to himself. 

When he came to the town 
he bought a wliitei.fowl, and set 
off again for home. 

It was a pleasant walk. The 
hedges were covered with the 
tender green of spring. The fields 
were dotted with white and 
yellow flowers; Birds sang in the 
trees, and a fresh, clean wind 
swept across it all. 

The gossip plucked his fowl full 
cheerfully, tossing the feathers to 
right and left. By the time he 
reached the palace the bird was 
bare. 

He was taken at once to the 
king, and he stood again looking 
down and shuffling with his 
feet. 

“ I see that you have obey’ed 
me,” his judge said. “ Now I 
will tell you what to do next. 
For every feather which y’ou 
have tossed away’ today y r ou have 
told a foolish or unkind tale. 
Even as they’ are carried on the 
wind, so are your tales carried 
from one part to another. It is 
easier to find the feathers than 
it is to stop the tales. Go now 
and gather up every’ one of them, 
and bring them back here to 
me.” 

“ But, sire,” the man faltered, 
" the wind has blown them 
everywhere by’ now.” 

“ Even so, go and find them 
all.” 

And he was led out, and set 
once more on the road which 
led to the next town. 

But to gather the feathers was 
impossible; search how he would, 
the unhappy’ gossip could not 
find even one, and after many 
hours he crept back to the 
palace in great fear and misery. 

“ It is enough,” said the wise 
king, looking at him less sternly 
than before. “ I think that now 
you have some idea of what I 
am trying to teach you.” 
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Dt MERRYMAN 

Tom and Jack were quarrelling 
noisily when Father came into 
the room. 

“ Now, boys,” he said, more in 
sorrow than in anger, “ you really 
must try to agree.” 

But we do agree,” said Jack. 
“ Tom wants this apple, and so 
do I.” 

0 0 0 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 



The first two letters ol each of the words 
represented by these five pictures will spell, 
when properly arranged, the name of some¬ 
thing that has revolutionised life during 
the past 30 years. Can you find out what 
it is ? Solution next week 

B □ b 

What would a diamond become 
in a basin of water ? Wet. 

0 0 0 
Increased Accommodation 
“What are you going to do about 
it, sir ? ” demanded the en¬ 
raged tenant of his landlord. “ Are 
you aware that the walls of my new 
house are all bulging outwards ? ” 

“ Bulging outwards, are they ? ” 
said the landlord, with a pleasant 
smile. “ Then your house must be 
bigger; I shall have to raise your 
rent.” 

0 3 0 

Result ol the Painting Contest 

The first prize of £t in the painting 
contest described in the C.N. for 
July 5, has been awarded to L. 
Carter, 21, Longfellow Avenue, 
-Wellsway, Bath, and the five prizes 
of 2s. 6d. each to Elsie Campbell, 
Todmorden; E. Parsons, Leyton- 
stone; Vera Wilson, Sheffield; Jessie 
Borthwick, Dundee; A. Stevenson, 
Chapelhall. 

Here is another painting contest 
open to all readers.' The Editor will 
give a first prize of £1, and five 
other prizes of 2s. fid. each, to the 
. readers who paint this weather, 
picture for August best. 

The picture must be pasted on a 
postcard, and should be addressed 
to C.N. Painting, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C.4, and 
be posted to arrive by August it. 
Under the picture write : “ In this 
contest' I, agree to accept the 
Editor’s decision as final,” and 
sign your name and address. 


On which side of the church does 
the yew tree grow ? 

On the outside. 

O 0 0 

A Good Reason 

“ QoiNG to Wembley, Jack ? ” 
asked Jim, as they strolled 
home after the cricket match. 

“ No,” said Jack. 

“ Not ? But, my dear fellow, 
everybody’s going. You mustn’t 
be left out of it. You’ll go right 
enough I ”. 

“ No, I shan’t.” 

. “ Say, you chaps 1 ” Jim hailed 
the other members of the team. 
“ Here’s old Jack won’t go to 
Wembley.” 

“Why not? You must, Jack 1 ” 
exclaimed one of the. others, and 
started to tell him what was to be 
seen there and what an important 
and world-famous affair it was. 
“ I’m going. Come with me to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ No,” said Jack. 

“ Well, but why on Earth not ? ” 
“ Because,” said Jack patiently, 
“ I went yesterday.” 

0 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
AJY first is in laughter and also in 
grief, 

My second’s in shortness and also in 
brief, 

My third is in oval and also in round, 
.My fourth is in winding and also in 
wound, 

My fifth is in sinner and also in saint, 
My sixth is in crimson and also in 
paint, 

My seventh’s in giddy and also in 
gay, 

I’m what you are doing each, mo¬ 
ment and day. ■ Answer next week 
B B 0 

Conscience Makes Cowards 
Jn a garden, to guard against spies, 
.Certain robbers divided their 
prize. 

“ Hide the booty 1 ” cried one, 

As he fingered his gun ; 

“ Don’t you know that potatoes 
have eyes ? ” . 

0 0 0 

Do You Live in Rochester ? 

The Roman name of this place 
in Kent was Durobrevis, 
an old Celtic name which is said 
to mean “ fort at the bridges.” 
The Anglo-Saxon name, however, 
was Hrofesceaster, which in the 
Domesday book became Roues- 
cestre and in Chaucer’s time 
Rowchestre. 

According to Bede the place 
was the Chester, or camp, of a 
settler named Hrof; hence the 
name ought to be pronounced 
Ro-chester and not Roch-ester, as 
though it were the Chester on a rock. 
0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Monograms of Towns 
Acton, Stroud 
What Ami? Motor-Car 
Word Changing Brief, fibre, fire 
Who Was He r 

The Literary Premier was the Earl 
of Beaconsfield 


Wise Old Weather Saws—August 



Dry August and warm 
Doth harvest no harm 


Mr. Jacko Plays Croquet 

IV/Tr. Jacko was very fond of a game of croquet. It was a 
splendid occupation for a hot da}’, he said; it meant 
no rushing about and you could take things easily. 

But really he and the other old gentlemen he played with 
lost their tempers so often that they got much hotter than if 
they had been “ rushing about,” as Mr. Jacko called it. 

Jacko loved watching them. 

There was a croquet club at Monkeyville, so Mr. Jacko got 
plenty of games. He spent most of his days there, and at 
supper he would tell his family how he had got on. 

One evening he came home in a very bad temper. His 
opponent had cheated, he said, just as he was on the point of 
winning a game! There was no doubt about it. He thought 
Mr. Jacko wasn’t looking, hut Mr. Jacko had seen him move 
one of the balls with his tail! 

“ I told him what I thought of him,” snorted Mr. Jacko, 
“ and he won’t dare show his face at the club again ! ” 

They all thought it splendid of Mr. Jacko to have taken such 
a strong line. But the next morning they rather changed 
their minds as Mr. Jacko didn’t know many people at Monkey¬ 
ville, and wanted somebody to play with him. 

Mrs. Jacko said she couldn’t possibly leave the baby, and 
Adolphus said he had got a touch of sunstroke. There was 
only Jacko left, and he said he didn’t know how to play croquet. 
But Mr. Jacko said he’d be better than nobody, and told him 
to get his hat! 

And then it began to rain. 

■Airs. Jacko said she was quite sure it would clear up before 
long; but it didn’t. They had to stay indoors all day, and 



Jacko loved watching them 


everybody got bad-tempered. And when Jacko knocked a 
china ornament off the mantelpiece and smashed it, the land¬ 
lady heard the crash and came bouncing in. She said she’d 
had about enough—and so had they all by tea-time ! 

But after tea the sun came out, and everybody cheered up. 

“ I shall have my game after all,”, said Mr. Jacko. 

He looked round for Jacko, but he was - nowhere to be seen. 
And just as he was going upstairs to find him down came the 
rain again. 

It literally poured down the window-panes, and they had 
to settle down to an evening indoors. 

But after a little while Mr. Jacko noticed a funny thing— 
the sun was shining brilliantly though the rain was still stream¬ 
ing down the window. 

“ It’s that young rascal Jacko! ” he exclaimed, when he 
went to the window and looked out. For it was perfectly 
fine outside, and the rain was—from the garden hose. It had 
been propped up so as to play on the window ! 

Mr. Jacko was furious! So was Adolphus. He had to 
play croquet with his father, as by that time Jacko was well 
out of reach—down on the sands with his shrimping net! 


The Cat that Brought His 
Friend . 

This instance of the mutual under¬ 
standing of animals is vouched for 
from South London. 

A little while ago we had two 
cats, Pat and Jack. Jack was 
getting old and very deaf. When 
we called them in at night Pat 
would come bounding in and 
purr around, but he was never 
given his supper till Jack came. 

If Jack did not come, we 
would call him again, and then 
wait. If he still did riot come, 
Pat would race out at top - speed 
into the garden, and in a very 
short time would come back with 
Jack following close behind. 


Le Chat Qui Amenait Son 
Ami 

C’est du Sud de Londres que Ton 
'nous certifie ce trait de l’entente 
mutuelle des animaux. 

II y a quelque temps nous 
avions deux chats, Pat et Jack. 
Jack vieillissait et etait tres 
sourd. Lorsque nous les appelions 
le soir, Pat rentrait d’un bond et 
ronronnait autour de nous, mais 
on ne lui donnait jamais son 
souper tant que Jack n’etait 
pas rentre. 

Si Jack ne venait pas, nous 
l’appelions de nouveau, puis 
nous attendions. S’il persistait 
a ne pas venir, Pat se precipitait 
a toute vitesse dans le jardin, et 
peu apres il revenait suivi de 
pres par Jack. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Pat and Rover 

Dat found it very hard to 
* learn to swim. He knew 
the strokes perfectly, because 
he had practised them so often 
on the nursery floor; but as 
soon as he got in the water he 
seemed to lose his head. 

He would get flurried and 
forget every single thing he 
had learned, and Daddy would 
be very impatient. He was a 
very good swimmer himself, 
and he wanted Pat to be a good 
swimmer too. 

Really Pat was the tiniest 
little bit afraid of the water, 
but he would never own it— 
not even to himself. 

One day Daddy got quite 
angry whe"n he took Pat down 
to the river for his lesson. He 
said it was no use trying to 
teach him to swim, and that 
he wasn’t going to bother about 
it any more. If Pat wouldn’t 
learn he just wasn’t going to 
waste any more time on him. 

Pat stood on the bank as 
miserable as could be. He 
watched Daddy swimming up 
and down, and it all looked so 
easy. Why, even Rover, the 
old doggie, could swim ! There 
he was now, barking away 
lor a stick to be thrown in the 
river for him to fetch out. 

Tat watched him plunge 
into the river and swim after 
the stick. Then he scrambled 
up the bank and shook himself 
all over Pat. And then he 
barked and wagged his tail, and 
wanted the stick thrown again. 

Pat bent down to pick it 
up, but Rover would hardly 
wait for the stick to be thrown. 
He jumped up and down. 



Pat did the strokes easily 

barking furiously, and in his ex¬ 
citement he knocked Pat over. 

There was a loud splash as 
Pat rolled down the bank into 
the river. 

He went right under the 
water, but before he had time 
to be frightened he had come 
to the surface again and was 
swimming towards the oppo¬ 
site bank. 

The funny thing was that it 
came quite naturally to him, 
and he did all the strokes 
easily without thinking. , 

It"was really great fun, and 
when he reached the bank he 
swam back again, while Daddy 
called out “ Bravo ! ” and 
cheered him on. 

And from that day he found 
swimming as easy as anything. 
For, as Daddy said, Rover had 
been a fine swimming master ! 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, Hie monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for . children in. the world. 
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Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 11 s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


GIRL GUIDES IN CAMP - TRAMWAY SIGNAL BOX • WORLD’S SMALLEST CAMERA 


An Argument Among the Flamingoes—These flamingoes at the London Zoo are apparently 
having a little argument over the food pail f and we can see the strange contortions of their 
necks as they discuss matters. These birds are always very popular with visitors to the Gardens 


Training Future Tenrfis Champions—The boys of Stowe School, Buckinghamshire, are 
taught tennis just as they are taught cricket and football, and here Mr. F. W. Last, the well- 
known tennis authority, is instructing them in the right method of holding the racquet 


MY MAGAZINE IS NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE-MAKE SURE OF A COPY 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1022), Ltd., The Fleetway Bouse, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these aeents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Goteh: South Africa, Central News Agency: India. A. H. Wheeler and Co 
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Dinner Time in Camp—TheSussex Girl Guides have provided a holiday camp at East Hoathly, 
where Guides from the First A Victoria Docks Company, East London, can enjoy a splendid 
holiday in the country. Here we see the hjippy London Guides ready for their dinner in camp 


The Sheep of London—London has its sheep which graze in Hyde Park, and during the hot 
weather they oftenvisit the Serpentine for a drink, as shown in this photograph, which 
might appear to be a rural scene far removed from the town with its dust and its motor-cars 


The Tramway Signal Box—-This signal box 
has been installed in Warrior Square, Southend- 
on-Sea, to control the tramway system of the 
town. The signalman is seen operating the levers 


The Smallest Camera in the World—This thumbnail camera, the gift of the Kodak 
Company, which has been placed in the Queen’s Doll’s House at Wembley, is 
only three-quarters of an inch high and was made with jeweller’s tools, a micro¬ 
scope being used by the workman. It has a working shutter and a reversible finder 


The Little House in Wales—This tiny house near 
Llandyssil was built by its owner entirely with¬ 
out help and has a frontage of only five feet. 
It is seven feet deep and six feet to the eaves 






































